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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, EUGENE, OREGON, 
JUNE, 1931 


Paut R. Farnsworth, Secretary, Stanford University 


The first meeting to be attempted outside the state boundaries of 
California was held on the campus of the University of Oregon at 
Eugene, June 12 and 13, 1931. An estimated attendance of 110 
seemed to amply justify this attempt. The chairman of the local 
arrangements was R. H. Seashore. The officers for the ensuing year 
are: President, Calvin Stone, Stanford; Vice-President, E. R. 
Guthrie, Washington ; Secretary-Treasurer, R. H. Seashore, Oregon. 


PROGRAM 


The Development of Child Language Between Two and Four years. 
S. Apams, University of California. (Introduced by M. C. 
Jones. ) 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relation between 
the growth of structural completeness in child language and the use 
of children’s speech in social situations. 

Records were made of the speech of children during free play 
periods in the nursery school of the Institute of Child Welfare. 
These records were taken at twenty-four, twenty-seven, thirty, thirty- 
three, thirty-six, forty-two, and forty-eight months, on an average of 
twelve children at each age level. The language responses thus 
obtained were classified into fourteen categories on the basis of struc- 
tural and functional characteristics. The data collection and classi- 
fication were completed under the direction of Dr. M. C. Jones. The 
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categories used included classes for complete and elliptical sentences, 
and for “fragments.” Other categories—monolog, social monolog, 
and conversation—indicated the degree of “socialization.” The 
remaining classes included questions, answers, imperative statements, 
imitations of others, self-repetitions and vocalizations in which one 
of the first personal pronouns was used. The average number of 
vocalizations per hour was also secured for each child, and reliabilities 
were computed for each of the categories. 

Results indicate that increase in age brings an increase in the rate 
of vocalization, in the number of complete and socialized responses, 
questions, imperatives, and instances of use of the first personal 
pronoun. A decrease occurs in repetitions and imitations. Further 
analysis will deal with the relationship between the child’s “ ego- 
centrism” as shown by the use of the first personal pronoun, and 
“egocentrism ” in the sense of Piaget ; the interrelations of language 
development and personality and intelligence as these are measured 
by tests and ratings; the social situations involved in speech inter- 
change ; and the function of speech in social adjustments. 


The Relative Efficiency of Visual and Acoustical Presentations of 
Stimulus-W ords in the Association-Reaction Test. L. F. Beck, 
University of Oregon. (Introduced by H. R. Crosland.) 

In the detection of guilt by the word-association test, the oral 
method of presenting the stimulus-words generally has been used. In 
this investigation the problem was: What is the relative efficiency of 
the visual and the oral methods of presentation as it is reflected in 
reaction-times, and, correlatively, what is the effect of controlling the 
presence of the experimenter by presenting the stimulus-words on a 
phonograph ? 

The word-stimuli were segregated into three categories: non- 
Significant, significant and post-significant. These words were pre- 
sented visually, orally, and auditorally (phonograph). The regu- 
larity of presentation together with the recording of the word-associ- 
ation reaction-time was effected by a unit of electrically synchronized 
mechanisms. 

Inter-series correlation coefficients among the three word-types 
showed that the three methods were very closely related. The oral 
method, however, brought about the greatest comparative prolonga- 
tion of the reaction-time to the significant and to the post-significant 
words. (Reaction-time in excess of the mean of the non-significant 
words. ) 
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The Effect of Complete and Partial Gonadectomy on the Sex 
Behavior of Male Pigeon: Preliminary Report. Ray CarpEn- 
TER, Stanford University. (Introduced by C. P. Stone.) 
Forty-five operates and thirty-one controls of the common pigeon 

variety have been used in this experiment. The normal behavior of 
the birds was carefully studied and the behavior patterns relative to 
sexual activities were analyzed. A method of quantitative scoring 
was used which consisted in systematically taking the number of the 
different patterns of behavior per series of observations of a similar 
duration as the profile score for that period of time. The operations 
were both partial and complete. In the partial operates relations were 
sought between the amount and kind of testicular tissue remaining 
and the amount and kind of behavior shown as recorded by the simple 
observation technique. The operations were performed on four 
groups of birds differing as to age. At the time of the operation, 
Group I was of birds five or more years old, Group II was thirty days 
old, Group III ninety days old, Group I'V one hundred and fifty days 
old. In the thirty day operate birds sex behavior did not develop 
normally as shown by comparative records with the intact animal; 
however, copulations do occur, but rarely. In the groups operated on 
after the capacity for sex behavior has developed, there is a gradual 
decline of the amount of activity which may be observed over a period 
varying roughly from three to eight months. There is a decline in 
the partial operates’ activity to a point which seems to correspond to 
the quantitative amount of testicular tissue remaining. The type 
of the remaining tissue is usually Sertolian and of interstitial ele- 
ments, the germinal epithelium having degenerated but with the lumen 
of the tubules often filled with degenerating spermatozoa. 


Identical Twins Reared Together. H. D. Carrer, Stanford 

University. 

A pair of boy twins, L.E. and B.E., age fourteen, were studied 
very extensively. Examination according to the techniques of 
Bonnevie, Dahlberg, Siemens, Verschuer, Newman, and Muller 
clearly demonstrated that they are monozygotic. Their environments 
have always been very similar: they have the same home, the same 
school training, and the same friends; they spend nearly all of the 
twenty-four hours of each day together, and have never been sep- 
arated even over night except in case of illness. They have had the 
same illnesses at the same times, with the exception that B.E. alone 
had pneumonia. 
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A battery of intelligence tests indicated a small but consistent 
superiority on the part of B.E. Achievement test results show even 
more striking consistency of results in favor of B.E.; the difference 
in educational age is about one year. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Test was scored for twenty-three occupations, and great similarity of 
results obtained. Personality tests indicated that L.E. is more 
dominant, more extroverted, and more inclined to overstate his abili- 
ties. A blank with numerous specific questions showed that the 
mother considers B.E. more bright, although direct questioning 
resulted in statements that they were of equal ability. The mother 
reports that B.E. reads more. The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
was given twice, and in both cases B.E. was clearly more introverted. 

The differences here found are as consistent but not so large as 
those found by Newman for identical twins reared apart. Although 
such cases as we report here are probably comparatively rare, the 
findings require an explanation. Is B.E. superior because he reads 
more, or does he read more because he is superior? Is he a better 
scholar because he is more introverted, or is he more introverted 
because he is a better scholar? These are questions we cannot answer 
at present. We feel that intensive and prolonged study of this case, 
and of others of similar nature, is likely to contribute data of great 
importance bearing on the nature-nurture controversy, and on the 
question of the effect of personality traits on achievement. 


A Study of Visual Stimuli as Conditioners of the Patellar Reflex. 
E. W. Cxopson, University of Washington. (Introduced by 
Stevenson Smith.) 


The object of this investigation was to determine whether or not 
the human patellar reflex can be conditioned on visual stimuli. If so, 
under what conditions may this occur and to what extent is the 


conditioning stable ? 

A revised form of the Tuttle patellar reflex apparatus was used. 
The visual stimulus was a light bulb mounted on a black screen in 
front of the subject and arranged to give brief flashes at the 
appropriate times. 

A group of elementary psychology students, and some advanced 
students served as subjects. 

No facilitating conditions were used. 

The effect of varying the temporal relations was studied. 

A group of eight subjects were run using a 3-candlepower bulb as 
the visual stimulus. One subject showed conditioning. 
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With a 21l-candlepower light conditioning was found in nearly 
all cases. 

The conditioned response, however, could in no case be 
considered stable. 









The Effect of Castration upon the Learning Ability of Male Rats. 
W. D. Commins, Stanford University. (Introduced by C. P. 
Stone. ) 

This study is an experimental attack upon the problem of the 
relation of the gonads to learning ability. The animals employed 
were male albino rats. They were assigned to the experimental and 
control groups by splitting the litters in a chance manner. The experi- 
mental groups, consisting of from 30 to 40 individuals each, were 
castrated at 20, 50, 90, 130, and 170 days of age, respectively. Their 
learning ability was compared with that of two control groups, one 
of which was given a “control” operation without the removal of 
the gonads, and the other group, the normal control, was untreated 
surgically. All-the animals were introduced to the learning instru- 
ments at 180 days of age. After a rest period of 50 days they were 
brought back to the same instruments for relearning tests. 

Four laboratory instruments were employed in measuring learn- 
ing ability: (1) the Stone Multiple-T Floor Maze; (2) the Stone 
Light Discrimination Box; (3) an Elevated Maze of the U-type; 
(4) an Elevated Maze of the T-type. Food was made the incentive. 
All the animals were reduced 25 per cent in weight. 

The mean scores of the different groups, calculated on the basis ¢ 
of errors, time, and number of trials taken to satisfy criteria of 
learning, showed differences no greater than might well be accounted 
for on the basis of chance factors alone operating. The castrated 
groups were not significantly poorer than the control groups, nor 
was there found any consistency of trend in the means of the castrate 
groups with respect to age at castration. Differences in the relearn- 
ing experiments were still smaller. 

The weights of the castrate animals were found to be lower at 
both 165 and 256 days of age than those of the non-castrate rats. It 
was also observed that the earlier the age at which the animals had 
been castrated the greater was this inferiority in weight. 
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Twin Similarities in a Free Association Test. HH. S. Conran, 
University of California. 
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Results are summarized from several prior investigations at the 
Institute of Child Welfare, dealing with physical, mental, and per- 
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sonality traits of same-sex twins. These concur in showing a 
markedly greater degree of similarity among monozygotic than among 
dizygotic twins, 

A free association test was constructed, consisting of three ele- 
ments, and designed to be uncorrelated with intelligence and with 
other hereditary factors. in this test, twins are more similar than 
chance pairings of individuals, but the monozygotic are not more 
similar than dizygotic twins. The implications of these results are 
considered. 


Perception of Conventional and Other Symbols. J. E. Coover, 

Stanford University. 

Three separate series of experiments were made to answer the 
following questions: (1) How do symbols of several types vary in 
their legibility when exposed to vision in a 6-place stimulus in variable 
brief time and in variable capitalization? (2) How does their legi- 
bility compare with scores made in them when recorded from auditory 
presentation under conditions of distraction? (3) How does their 
relative legibility compare with the relative legibilities found in suc- 
cessive presentation of six stimuli varied in size of group and in 
permutation of symbols? The conventional symbols were letters 
and digits; the unconventional were the Dearborn substitution sym- 
bols and several series of a still more simple type. In a brief 
exposure of the 6-place stimulus to vision, such as permits a record 
of 77 per cent of a 6-place number; and the 6-place consonants have 
a legibility of 93 per cent of that of digits; nonsense syllables and 
words have superior legibility in amounts of 25 per cent and 28 per 
cent. With exposure time further reduced, the consonants approach 
the legibility of digits, and the superiority of nonsense syllables and 
words reaches 34 per cent and 48 per cent, respectively. Records 
from auditory presentation show letters fall below digits 32 per cent, 
while syllables and words have an excess of 10 per cent and 25 per 
cent. With words a Cap Initial has an advantage that becomes rela- 
tively greater with decreased exposure time, while capitalization gains 
advantage over lower case. Heterogeneity makes for legibility of 
words. With nonsense syllables, heterogeneity opposes legibility and 
increasingly as the exposure time decreases. Capitalization has an 
advantage that increases with shorter time, for each symbol must be 
scrutinized. For unpronounceable permutations of consonants, lower 
case was more legible. The paper presents quantitative values and 
statistically significant critical ratios. 
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Measurements of Emotion by a Method which Combines the Word- 
Association, Reaction-time Technique with the Psychogalvanic 
Technique. H.R. Crostanp, University of Oregon. 

Fifty-five male students in the University of Oregon were given 
3 lists, each of 100 words, of stimuli. One series was presented 
orally, another visually, and the third phonographically. Each list 
contained 60 irrelevant stimuli, 20 relevant stimuli, and 20 post- 
critical stimuli. The relevant words were sex words; all others were 
indifferent. The second and third lists were synonyms of the first 
list. The relevant items were distributed, among the others, accord- 
ing to Swartz’ Form V system of distribution, with 15 of them in the 
last 50 words and only 5 of them in the first 50 words. Approxi- 
mately 7 seconds intervened between two words. Rest periods 
occurred after every 25 words and after every 100 words. Two 
types of P-G-R records were taken: the absolute or maximum read- 
ing, and the relative excursion (maximum minus beginning point). 
The absolute records possess raw reliabilities from .979 to .996. The 
relative records possess raw reliabilities from .765 to .937; the latter, 
stepped-up, range from .867 to .97. The two types of readings 
possess low inter-correlations, ranging from .288 to .589. The dif- 
ferent series, in relative readings, correlate very highly with one 
another; ranging from .784 to .863, the relevant stimuli giving the 
highest inter-series (visual versus oral versus phonograph) correla- 
tion. The three types of stimuli, in relative readings, give inter- 
correlations from .288 to .928; the highest being between the 
irrelevant and the post-critical records and the lowest being between 
the relevant and the post-critical records. 

The series appear not to be greatly different, one from the others, 
except the phonograph series, a difference caused by great difficulty 
to hearing; perhaps the oral method is slightly superior to the visual 
method. 

Practically no correlation obtains between size of relative P-G-R 
and reaction-time, against the alleged +-0.6 correlation reported by 


Hathaway. Our values of inter-variable correlation range from 
—0.195 to +0.116, with large probable errors. 

A negative correlation obtains, ranging from —0.3 to —0.4, 
between the size of the P-G-R and the general neurotic score earned 
on the Thurstone test of personality. No correlation obtains between 
intelligence and size of P-G-R. 
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Legal Rules of Evidence as a Neglected Experimental Field. J. F. 

DasHIELL, University of North Carolina. 

Attention is called to the rich field of psychological phenomena in 
the rules for admission of testimony in courts of law. As example, a 
preliminary study of the hearsay rule is described. The technique 
of the Aussage experiment was adapted to the procedure of having a 
series of re-tellings made from individual to individual in the narra- 
tive form. Interrogatories were also called for but not used in the 
re-tellings. Two general queries were raised: (1) Is the rate of 
decrement in value of the testimony sufficiently constant with dif- 
ferent chains of subjects to make an attempt to determine a typical 
decrement a promising one? Graphed results are presented that tend 
to show a typical rate. (2) Will experimental results throw any light 
upon the legal contention that the weakness of hearsay evidence is in 
the cross-examination? With the more extended interrogatory the 
loss between the original observer’s and the hearsay reporter’s testi- 
mony became more apparent, especially for the more incidental 
details ; and this is interpreted as supporting the legal contention. 


The Measurement of Body Build in Infants. F.C. Davis, Univer- 
sity of California. (Introduced by H. E. Jones.) 

The present report deals with data collected by Dr. N. Bayley in 
the anthropometric measurement of approximately sixty infants. 
Measurements were made at one-month intervals during the first 
twelve months, and at three-month intervals during the period from 
twelve to eighteen months. Various “ body build” indices have been 
computed, and compared with ratings of body build made by four 
judges on the basis of photographs taken at the time the anthropo- 
metric measurements were made. Results from this treatment of the 
data are presented, and consideration is given to the psychological 
significance of individual differences in body build. 


Three Experiments with Music Tests. Paut R. FARNswortH, 

Stanford University. 

1. E. A. Gaw (Psychol: Monog., 39, 1928, No. 178, p. 145) has 
proposed modifications of the Seashore tests of “ Sense of Time” 
and “ Tonal Memory” for use in the fifth grade since the original 
forms of the tests seem too difficult. The present writer found the 
modifications somewhat too easy but better than the originals in the 
matter of reliability. 

2. Previous experiments have fairly well demonstrated that dis- 
sonant ehords and musical phrases tend to become more acceptable 
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after they have been listened to for a considerable period of time. In 
the hope of checking this conclusion the writer analyzed scores on 
the Kwalwasser “ Melodic” and “ Harmonic Sensitivity” (Victor, 
35573) tests made by subjects from fifth grades, eighth grades and 
from Stanford. In these tests the subjects had to rate musical 
phrases as “good” or “bad.” As might have been expected the 
eighth graders gave slightly less “ bad” responses than did the fifth 
graders. The Stanford students gave considerably less “bad” 
responses than did the grade school children. 

3. Work is now under way at Stanford on the new Kwalwasser- 
Dykema music tests (Victor 302-306). The data so far collected 
indicate that they do not measure the same variables (with the excep- 
tion of the “ Tonal Memory” test) as do the Seashore tests which 
have similar names. These new tests do not intercorrelate highly 
(there are a few values as high as .40. They are not reliable (pos- 
sible exceptions are “ Tonal Memory” and “Tonal Movement”). 
Lengthening the tests improves certain of them. 


The Development of the “ Concept” of Triangularity in the White 

Rat. Paut E. Fretps, Stanford University. 

Each one of a group of rats has been given over 3,000 trials on a 
modified Lashley apparatus, during which one element of the total 
visual pattern was always some kind of a triangle in varying positions. 

During this training period important differences in the nature 
of the reaction obtained on the “running” and on the “ jumping ” 
apparatus were noted. 

The rat’s behavior records indicate that it may have the ability to 
form “concepts,” or, stating it more conservatively, the white rat 
can establish positive reactions to a very large number of retinal pat- 
terns and the acquisition of these new reactions does not interfere 
with the retention of those previously learned. 


‘ 


An Experiment to Determine the Psychological Causes of Difficulty 
in Reading in School Children—Preliminary Report. FRANCES 

I. Gaw, Seattle Public Schools. 

Consideration of results with about 2,000 children in the fourth 
grade showing that decided difficulty in reading exists among boys 
and girls of normal capacity. Attempt made to study various factors 
intensively with about 40 children over a period of two years, to see 
how far they can learn by the usual auditory and visua! methods, and 
to determine reasons for their failure to profit by instruction pre- 
viously. Various factors considered include health, mental capacity, 
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home conditions, child’s emotional stability and specific type of read- 
ing difficulty. Improvement found in all cases where work was con- 
tinued long enough for fair trial, although progress was at a slower 
rate than with the ordinary child. Conclusions tend to show that 
children having difficulty in learning to read are influenced by various 
of the above factors rather than by any “ special disability.” 


Directional Sense and Homing Ability in Pigeons. Rarpn H, 

GuNDLACH, University of Washington. 

Although pigeons have been used many centuries for carrying 
messages, and pigeon racing has been practiced many years for sport 
and gambling, the problem of explaining the pigeon’s success has 
resulted more often in extravagant theories than in experimental 
problems. 

An analysis of these theories shows that about half a dozen of 
the most prominent involve the notion of a directional sense. A tech- 
nique for testing the directional sense was developed. It consisted 
of a problem that would be insoluble for any creature that did not 
have a directional sense. Two experienced homers and a tumbler 
were tested and showed no sign of solving the maze after three 
months of training. 

A further test consisted in releasing two or three trained racing 
homers on successive Sundays from a station 100 miles east from 
home, and in a direction different from their usual (southern) race 
course. The releases were made during the racing season. The birds 
were all experienced racers; some were several years old, and had 
made many successful flights home over the southern course of from 
100 to 600 (or more) miles, averaging 40 to 50 miles per hour. Birds 
that had been trained on the eastern course normally made the return 
from our test station (Wenatchee) over the Cascades in 2% hours, 
or less. Yet of the 16 birds tested, only 3 came home in less than 5 
hours after release at Wenatchee. Six were out from 1 to 14 nights, 
and 2 never came home at all. Hawks may account for some of the 
failures. For the rest, the results may be explained probably in 
terms of chance selection of initial direction, wide cruising range, 
good vision, and motivation. 


The Interrelation Between Four Learning Tasks at Various Stages 
of Practice. Catvin Hatt, University of California. (Intro- 
duced by Warner Brown.) 

Thirty-three university women, homogeneous for age, year in 
college, and nationality were presented with four learning tasks. The 
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tasks were a punchboard maze, Peterson’s rational learning test, a 
stylus maze and nonsense-syllables. Errors, or conversely in the 
case of nonsense-syllables, number right, were used as the criterion 
of learning. All subjects were given fifteen trials, and these trials 
were divided into five stages of learning, three trials to a stage. The 
average reliability coefficient for the four tasks increased from .63 
for the score on the first stage to .85 on the last stage of practice. 
For the score on fifteen trials the average reliability was .91. The 
average raw intercorrelation for the four tasks was, in the first 
stage .11, corrected for attenuation .17; in the second stage .25, cor- 
rected .34; in the third stage .23, corrected .26; in the fourth stage 
.20, corrected .24; and in the fifth stage .16, corrected .19. For the 
total fifteen trials, the average intercorrelation was .24, corrected .26. 
Using improvability as a criterion of learning (errors on trials 1-3 
minus errors on trials 13-15), the average intercorrelation was .06, 
corrected .09. These results indicate that there is considerable 
specificity of function between learning tasks. More subjects will 
be tested to confirm these results. 





Absolute versus Relative Pitch Discrimination in Guinea-Pigs. 
G. B. Herincton, University of Washington. (Introduced by 
R. H. Gundlach. ) 

Previous investigations on the subject of absolute and relative 
discrimination have been confined to the visual modality. Further- 
more, these investigations have undertaken the study of only one 
factor in visual discrimination, namely, intensity. Relative bright- 
ness . “crimination has been shown in a large variety of animals. 

The present investigation is an attempt to test the rdles of relative 
and absolute pitch discrimination for pure tones. In addition to this, 
three minor problems arose: (1) whether guinea-pigs can discrim- 
inate pure tones in any other terms than those of the Pavlovian 
method; (2) whether the discrimination-box technique is applicable 
to problems of tone-discrimination; and (3) whether increasing the 
absolute value of the ratio holding between the stimuli employed 
results in a shift from relative to absolute pitch discrimination. 

An E-shaped discrimination-box was used; the discrimination 
was performed in a sound-proof room; and all control from the 
experimenter was from an adjoining room by electrical controls. 
The sound source was a General Radio low-frequency oscillator, and 
the tones were presented by way of two Baldwin ear-phones. 

The animals were trained in two groups: (1) Group A was 
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trained on tones of 500 and 600 cycles, and tested on tones of 600 
and 720 cycles; and (2) Group B was trained on tones of 500 and 
1,000 cycles, and tested on tones of 1,000 and 2,000 cycles. In the 
training series, the animals were rewarded for their choice of the 
higher tone, and were unrewarded for the choice of the lower. In 
the test series, reward was given for either choice. For both training 
and test series, 20 correct runs out of 25 was considered as the 
criterion of learning. 

The results obtained thus far show that three animals succeeded 
in making a successful discrimination between the tones of the train- 
ing series. Two animals continued to choose the member of the test 
pair chosen in the course of the training series. 

The experimenter found, then, evidence of absolute, rather than 
relative, pitch discrimination in guinea-pigs. As answers to the three 
minor problems, stated above, positive results were obtained for the 
first two, and negative for the third. 

Controls were exercised over factors of intensity, timbre, dura- 
tion, interval between presentations, olfaction, vision, and handling. 

The writer expects to increase the reliability of the present finding 
by testing more animals, and to take up such additional problems as 
those of the relative discrimination of tonal intensity and timbre. 


An Experiment in Teaching Elementary Laboratory Psychology by 
the Project Method. Kate Hevner, University of Minnesota. 
An experiment with the Project Method of teaching was carried 

on with 175 sophomores in the elementary laboratory course in psy- 

chology. Each of the two instructors taught one section by the 
regular method, and one by the project method. During the fall 
quarter all sections performed eleven of the regular experiments from 

Foster’s text and were taught the use of simple statistical tools, but 

during the winter quarter while the regular sections finished eleven 

more of the prescribed experiments, the students in the project sec- 
tions in groups of two, three and four, worked on individual experi- 
ments, devised by themselves or the instructors. The results were 
measured by two types of examination, one designed to measure the 
facts taught in the course, and the other to measure the knowledge of 
scientific procedure and technique. The attitude of the students and 
their time spent on the course were obtained from a questionnaire. 

These results, together with the College Ability scores, the time 

records and subjective estimates of the instructors were analyzed in 

order to evaluate the merits of the two methods of teaching. 
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The Adrenal Cortex and Emotion. L. HoLtincsHeap, University 
of Idaho. 


The paper is a summary of experimental evidence indicating that 
the hormone from the cortical portion of the adrenal is liberated in 
increased quantities during emotional states, and that it has the func- 
tion of removing non-protein nitrogen from the blood in such states. 


The Demonstration of Visual Illusions by the Use of 16 mm. Moving 
Picture Film. Watter Joet, University of Southern California. 
(Introduced by M. Metfessel.) 


A. The phi-phenomenon. 

The following types of apparent movement are shown: Angular, 
lateral vertical movements of a rectangle. Continuous rotation in 
eight phases of a rectangle and also of a circular dot. The rotation 
of both these figures is shown as varying in character with varying 
time intervals. 

Simultaneous movement in opposite direction—namely, a rec- 
tangle and a circular dot crossing one another at the same time over 
the same field of vision, and a rectangle which appears to split into 
two and to reunite. 

Perception of movement in the third dimension : ; 

(1) The square which appears to move toward and away from 
the onlooker. 

(2) Lateral movement of the rectangle pushed into the third 
dimension by a stationary stimulus. 

(3) Apparent rotation in space of various figures, produced by 
alternating exposure of symmetrical figures. 

Wertheimer’s attitude experiment showing the influence of pre- 
disposition upon the perception of apparent movement. 


B. Geometrical optical illusions. 


Ebbinghaus’ contrastive circles, shown, not simultaneously, but in 
succession. 

Poggendorff’s illusion, as varying with varying angles. 

The coin illusion. 

The trapezoids. 

Miiller-Lyer illusion shown as apparent movement. 


Studies of Children’s Learning. H. E. Jones, University of 
California. 


Results are summarized from six recent investigations at the 
Institute of Child Welfare, including studies of response to relations 
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vs. identical elements in learning (J. Dunn); of performance on a 
slot T-maze (G. Auginbaugh) ; of “insight” behavior in a life-size 
maze (M. Battalla) ; of insight in a series of detour and tool experi- 
ments (J. Burke) ; of the role of verbalization in a selective training 
experiment (M. Pyles) ; and of the learning of associated oral and 
motion picture material. 

In addition to the specific problems which these experiments were 
designed to study, they have yielded incidental results with regard to 
problems of motivation and of experimental technique, and also with 
regard to the relationship between learning abilities and MA, CA, 
IQ and other variables. It may be noted that in these studies, as 
well as in most prior investigations of children’s learning, a very low 
community of function occurs between mental test scores and meas- 
ures of learning in laboratory situations. This raises a number of 
questions as to the effects of motivational differences in different 
kinds of tests; the influence of such personality traits as persistence, 
competitiveness and distractibility ; and the specificity of aptitudes in 
learning. 


An Analysis of Factors Determining Difficulty of High Relief and 
Slot Mazes for Humans. Haze Lewis, University of Oregon. 


(Introduced by Robert H. Seashore.) 

A 40 choice multiple T slot maze pattern used by Warden at 
Columbia required many more trials to learn than did the same 
pattern constructed by Miles and used by Husband in the form of a 
high relief maze. These results were tentatively interpreted by 
Husband as showing that the high relief type of maze was easier to 
learn, the suggested reasons being (1) the superiority of direct 
tactual finger contact to indirect stylus contact, and (2) the impossi- 
bility of passing an alley entrance without knowledge of its location 
on the raised maze. 

In an unpublished study by Prideaux and Woodard at the 
Oregon laboratory the Miles high relief maze was compared with 
another of the same geometrical pattern which had a V cross section 
of the slot. This permitted a person to use either a finger or a stylus 
and insured against the passing of an alley entrance without knowing 
it. Three groups of fifteen persons each who learned respectively 
the raised path, the V slot finger maze and the V slot stylus maze 
showed no significant differences between them. This seems to 
eliminate the explanation of direct tactual contact as the explanation 
for this maze. However, the ease of “ verbalizing ” the T pattern as 
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“ right-left ” suggests that this aspect rather than the nature of the 
contacts determined the speed of learning. 

To check the influence of verbalization a less regular maze of ten 
blinds was constructed in wide slit, V slot, and raised pattern forms, 
and the data on this experiment bear also on the importance of pass- 
ing alley entrances without knowing it. 


A Study of the Relation Between Speed and Power. CAROLINE 
McCann, University of California. (Introduced by H. E. 
Jones. ) 

Two kinds of completion tests administered to a group of 116 
college students furnished measures of speed and power as follows: 

(1) Power scores were obtained through the use of the comple- 
tion elements of Thorndike’s CAVD test. The difficulty range of this 
test is such that no subject was able to get a perfect score, working 
without time limits. 

(2) Speed scores were obtained by means of a series of twelve 
90-word paragraphs of a simple narrative-descriptive nature given 
under conditions which involved the exposure of the material on a 
screen; the exposure times were experimentally varied, four speeds 
being used. Subjects were required to recall certain ideas in this 
material by means of completion tests. The same amount and kind 
of material was presented at each exposure rate. 

Scores on these four speed tests were correlated with scores on 
the power test. The correlational analysis was not concerned with 
the absolute magnitude of the correlations but with changes in cor- 
relations of speed with power as the speed was experimentally varied. 

Reliability coefficients ranged in magnitude from .80 to .94. 

Even though the mean recall score on the slowest test of speed 
was approximately twice that of the fastest, the true correlation 
coefficients between each of the four speeds and power were insig- 
nificantly different from each other, and of the order .50. This 
failure of systematic variation in exposure time to show systematic 
trends in correlation was found to be independent of practice effects 
or of the difficulty of the sub-tests. 

True intercorrelations between speeds were of the order .80. 
Though there was a consistent tendency for adjacent speeds to cor- 
relate higher with each other than with more remote ones, the dif- 
ferences were not statistically significant. 

With reference to the relation between speed and power, the 
results were interpreted as indicating that the ability to solve com- 
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plex completion problems in unlimited time is unrelated to speed of 
reading comprehension. 


Measuring Guessing in True-False Examinations. Ivan McCotLtom, 

University of Oregon. (Introduced by H. R. Taylor.) 

Various estimates have been made of the proper allowance for 
the guessing factor in the true-false examination, these estimates 
being often times themselves only guesses. A proposal for measur- 
ing objectively the amount of guessing done by individuals is evalu- 
ated on a true-false examination given to a large college class in 
Beginning Psychology. The relationships existing between this 
measurement of the guessing factor and other factors, such as the 
score on the true-false examination, achievement in the course, gen- 
eral ability test score, absence from class, etc., are ascertained. 


Sex Differences in the Performances of the Albino Rat. Quinn 
McNemar AND CALvIN P. Stone, Stanford University. 
Workers in the field of animal psychology may ignore the 

theoretical aspect of sex differences, but on the practical side it is 

necessary for them to keep in mind sex as a factor adding hetero- 
geneity to data. Heterogeneity with regard to sex, if a sex difference 


exists, may either add spuriousness to, or mask, experimental results. 
The data of Corey show a reliable difference in favor of female 
superiority, while those of Koltzova show the male to be the better. 
This paper presents results from six groups on the Stone multiple 
T-maze, four groups on a modified Carr maze, and two groups on a 
triple platform box. The differences are consistent from group to 
group in favor of superior male performance, while the females show 
consistently the greater variability. 


A Perceptual Test for Comparing the Performances of Age Groups: 
Preliminary Report. Bronson Price, Stanford University. 
(Introduced by W. R. Miles.) 

This study is one of several comprising the Maturity Study now 
being carried out at Stanford University under the direction of 
Professors Miles and Terman. The results of an investigation in 
which more than 700 persons, ranging in age from six to ninety, 
were tested with respect to many different functions will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 

Tests strictly applicable to persons of all ages are difficult to con- 
struct both because of the wide ranges of education and occupations 
encountered and because of the possible objection that any one test 
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may not measure the same function for persons of different genera- 
tions. There is also reason to believe that an older person whose per- 
formance is exactly average for persons of his age may have been 
well above the mean of his fellows at age twenty. Furthermore, 
general capacities involving matters of responsibility, choice, and 
policy, which mature only as a result of age and experience are as 
yet difficult to approach, but are not assumed to be less real and 
important because they cannot be measured or defined with accepted 
techniques. In the light of all these factors, it is believed that the 
method of comparing performances of age groups, as they stand in 
the general population, on tests of elementary functions is an impor- 
tant first step, and that the results will be of considerable theoretical 
significance. 

Of the sense modalities, none is more important than the visual, 
and it is well known that sight is definitely less impaired in late age 
than is hearing. A study of the amount and kind of material which 
can be made to “ register” per fixation fairly answers all require- 
ments. A tachistoscopic test was constructed which measured such 
a “central” function when applied to persons of all ages as they are 
found in the general population. The procedure and materials were 
adapted from the methods usually used in testing visual span. The 
test items included both sense and nonsense material. Test-retest 
reliability was .91. 

The results on 244 persons over fifty years of age, a part of the 
group of 700 mentioned above, show the age curve to be slightly 
curvilinear throughout this range; a significant amount of decline in 
this ability appears at about age seventy. The age correlations indi- 
cate that approximately one-fourth of the variance among older per- 
sons in this psychological function is due to age. Increasing age 
effects a lesser decline in the case of women than in the case of men, 
particularly as regards more complex perceptual materials. Indi- 
vidual differences, as measured by the standard deviations of age 
groups, show a tendency to increase rather than to decrease with age. 
In vic-y of the probable selective processes at work in the population, 
this 1s consistent with an hypothesis of differential age deficit, by 
which we should expect that decline is less marked for persons of 
superior ability than for persons of average or inferior ability. 


A Study of Mental Disorders in Twins: Second Preliminary Report. 
IsaBEL A. RoSANOFF AND Aaron J. Rosanorr, Los Angeles. 


Cases of mental deficiency, epilepsy, schizophrenic psychoses, 
manic-depressive psychoses, and of some social maladjustments (alco- 
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holism, drug addiction, delinquency and crime, etc.), occurring in 
twins (one or both), are being collected for this study. 

The main purpose is to compare the findings in monozygotic 
twins with those in dizygotic twins, with a view to determining the 
relative importance of inborn and environmental factors, respectively, 
in the causation of these mental disorders and social maladjustments. 

Cases of mental disorders in twins have been observed and 
reported now and then by medical men, but a systematic study of 
this subject has never been made. 

We have undertaken to collect at least one thousand cases of 
mental disorders in twins, in order to have an amount of clinical 
material of this character such as would suffice for statistical treat- 
ment, at least for the more important clinical groups. 

In this preliminary communication, the findings in about two 
hundred pairs of twins thus far collected, with a mental disorder 
affecting one or both of each pair, are briefly presented. 


The Réles of Sensory Fields and Patterns in Rhythmic Motor 
Coérdinations. Ropert Hotmes SeEaAsHore, University of 
Oregon. 

Previous work has indicated that individual differences in motor 
skills are markedly affected by slight changes in the sensory patterns 
involved, but very little affected by the particular musculature 
involved, unless there has been great difference in amount of training 
with certain musculatures. The present study extends a series of 
experiments on the Seashore motor rhythm test in order to determine 
the effect of shifting the same temporal rhythm pattern from one 
sense field to another. The previous auditory type of stimulus from 
a telegraph sounder is compared with a moving visual stimulus on 
three different patterns, and both sensory fields are compared with 
the scores on the C. E. Seashore test (on a phonograph record) of 
sensory rhythm. The findings bear on the question of securing a 
representative sampling of sensory and motor rhythmic measures in 
vocational and avocational guidance in music, and also upon the type 
of variables which should be used in describing the make-up of an 
individual in sensory and motor fields. 


An Analysis of the Contents, Reputed Results, and Teaching 
Methods of a University Course in Beginning Psychology Lab- 
oratory. S1Gcrrip SEASHORE, University of Oregon. (Introduced 
by R. H. Seashore.) 

The relative merits of the individual laboratory and class demon- 
stration methods of teaching laboratory were tried on 130 students. 
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Twenty-six experiments were presented, each student doing thirteen 
by each method. The amount of knowledge imparted by each method 
was measured by means of three multiple choice-completion type 
examinations of the delayed type. 

A paper and pencil test of resourcefulness and ability to devise 
or see through an experimental situation was given to paired labora- 
tory and non-laboratory lecture students in order to try out one of 
the main reputed benefits of laboratory work. A further experiment 
of this type compared the lecture grades of the two paired groups. 

A list of the experimental methods used in psychology was pre- 
pared, and the contents of the laboratory course were analyzed to 
determine how adequate the sampling of such methods had been. 


Cross-Currents Between the Novel and Psychology. S. STEVENSON 
SmiTH, English Dept., University of Oregon. (By invitation.) 
The psychological novelist, dealing with the inward aspects and 

movements of heart and mind, sometimes attempts the work of the 

scientific psychologist. So Stendhal set forth his doctrines of the 

“ crystallization ” of love, which Proust took over. Again, Proust, in 

the Overture to his fifteen volume novel, says, “our social person- 

ality is created by the thoughts of other people,”’ which is close to a 


law in its phrasing. In the main, however, the novelists are attempt- 
ing to extend their individual “case studies” beyond the bound of 
facts amenable to experimental or quantitative treatment, into the 
realm of feeling which marks the province of art. They move into 
the penumbra of experience, and try to transcend ordinary limits. 


‘ 


“Who,” said Dostoevsky, “ would care to exercise his will power 
according to a table of logarithms?” His novels of the abnormal 
are intense and lyrical, stressing the uniqueness and peculiarity of the 
experience, not its generic or typical aspects. (How far was Freud 
influenced by Dostoevsky, as well as by Goethe?) 

It may be doutted if the great psychological novelists have bor- 
rowed much directly from the science of psychology, though lesser 
artists like D. H. Lawrence and Sherwood Anderson have leaned 
heavily on Freud. But great novelists make up their own psychology, 
as they go along. Couperus, the Dutch sensitivist, in Small Souls, 
has shown how the peculiar traits of a family stock may develop into 
psychoses, and a private family hell result. He kept his treatment 
within the bounds of art. So does Schnitzler, whose short psycho- 
logical novels show to advantage his long service as second in com- 
mand of the Elizabethenspital in Vienna. Joyce, in Ulysses, has 
treated the stream of consciousness objectively, dramatically, with a 
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notation which conveys, better than that of Henry James, the multi- 
plicity of impressions and memories which make up the stream. Like 
Proust, Joyce might be trying the method of Gestalt: to convey the 
total elements which make up the pattern of a situation. Proust 
shows how a sensation, recurring after a long interval, may set off 
a whole train, or awaken a cluster of emotional memories. (Proust 
and Couperus recall, in their treatment of minute differences in sen- 
sation, Wundt’s work. Is there for once an historic connection? 
Dates make it possible.) 

In the main, all these determinations of the novelist rest on the 
qualitative observations, made by a sensitive instrument, the novelist’s 
mind, which is at once immersed in the social continuum, and yet 
apart from it. The novelist is more concerned with quale, the 
psychologist with quantum; but each may borrow profitably from 
the other. 


A Further Study of Factors in Retina Local Sign. STEVENSON 

SmitTH, University of Washington. 

Iris and ciliary contraction have already been excluded as motor 
cues for utrocular discrimination. The contraction of external eye 
muscles may give these cues. If this is true foveal stimulation should 
be accompanied by less local sign than peripheral stimulation as move- 
ments of fixation are less. The results to be reported are in terms of 
discrimination threshold for various retinal areas. 


A Study of the Individual Differences in Imagery. Don Swanson, 
University of Oregon. (Introduced by H. R. Crosland.) 


For the purpose of analyzing vocational aptitudes, an investiga- 
tion has been conducted to determine more fully the nature and extent 
of individual differences in imagery in college students. Seventy- 
five beginning psychology students acted as subjects. Two batteries 
of tests were administered. The first consisted of three tests revised 
from Tests 1, 2, and 4, of C. H. Griffitts’ monograph, “ Individual 
Differences in Imagery,” Psychol. Monogs., 1927. A revised method 
of scoring replaced his. The second consisted of Stenquist’s Visual 
Mechanical Aptitude Test (11), and Army Beta (Form 0), and the 
Amer. Council on Educat. Intelligence Test. 

Test 1, Battery I, a questionnaire modified after Griffitts, was 
given in two forms, A and B, with an interval of five weeks between 
tests (with the subjects in groups of half and half alternating between 
the forms). In this, reliability and the highest modality in clearness 
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were sought. The subject rated clearness or definiteness on a scale 
from 0 to 5. Each form contained 70 items, with 10 items per 
modality, with 7 modalities under investigation. Form A was visually 
presented and visually scored; Form B was presented orally and the 
subject rated himself in prepared blanks. In Form A the subject 
employed the maximal clearness of his own imagery as a standard; 
in Form B he rated his images by reference to a standard of all 
people, the clearest that anyone might experience. 

Test 2, Battery I, involved problem solving by visualization, 
modified from Griffitts. The score was based on time consumed for 
correct solving. In this, large individual differences were revealed. 

In Test 3, Battery I, for Dominance of Imagery, 25 words and 
25 sentences and phrases were, (a) shown to the subject, and 
(b) were read to him. The imagery so aroused was rated as to 
dominance of one or another of several modalities on the distribution 
of 7 points. 

Finally, by correlations and differences between the obtained r’s, 
an effort has been made to show that imagery type has some influence 
on an intelligence test score and also the score earned in the Stenquist 
visual test of mechanical ability. 


Preliminary Notes on a Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale. 
Lewis M. TERMAN AND Maup A. MERRILL, Stanford University. 
Work on a revision of the Stanford-Binet scale was begun in 

1926 with a survey of the literature on the present Stanford-Binet 

and a study of every kind of intelligence test item that had been used 

or suggested. New items for the scales were then devised and tried 
out on approximately 1,500 children for purposes of validation, 
modification, or elimination. 

The retained test items were then assembled into two complete 
equivalent scales, designed to measure intelligence from the two-year 
level to the eighteen-year level. At the end of the present year we 
will have tested for the establishment of norms fifty children at each 
half year from the two-year level to the six-year level, a hundred 
children at each age level from six to fourteen inclusive, and from 
age fifteen to eighteen inclusive fifty at each age level, a total of 
1,550 cases. 

Our final standardization will be based on approximately 3,000 
cases. We plan to devote another year to the collection of data for 
the establishment of norms and a yeay to the statistical work involved 
in the final revision of the material. 
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The Relative Advantages of Weighted and Unweighted Test Scores 
for the Purposes of Prediction. J. C. Trarnor, University of 
Oregon. (Introduced by H. R. Taylor.) 

Spearman has stated that “some crude approach towards a 
measure of ‘g’ can be obtained by the seemingly unscientific course of 
throwing very miscellaneous tests into a common hotch-pot.” This 
study compares the prediction value of test scores unweighted (with 
respect to their saturation with “g”) with test scores so weighted. 

Two hundred forty-eight normal school students were used as 
subjects and a battery of twelve tests given. The tetrad criterion was 
applied and found to hold. The battery of tests, each weighted 
according to saturation with “g,” resulted in a pool yielding a satura- 
tion with “g” of r=.94. The value of “g” for each individual was 
computed and the correlation between such “g’s” and first term 
grades was r=.59. The correlation between unweighted test scores 
and the same grades was r=.58. 

The conclusion is reached that test scores weighted according to 
saturation with “g” give a correlation with a criterion of normal 
school grades which is negligibly higher than that of the unweighted 
scores, when the saturation of the pool is .94. Hence the elaborate 
computation necessary to the determination of the “g’s” for each 
individual would seem to be useless for purposes of prediction. 


The Evidence Against Spearman’s Theory of G. Rosert C. Tryon, 

University of California. 

The two-factor school, fathered by Spearman, has presented evi- 
dence which purports to show that the intercorrelations between 
mental abilities satisfy the tetrad difference criterion, and has con- 
cluded that all abilities are caused by g plus independent specific 
factors. But from what is already known as to the genetic (heredi- 
tary) and experiential causes of individual ditferences in ability, it 
seems incredible that such a simple two-factor type of causation can 
actually represent the basis of abilities. The evidence is therefore 
reéxamined, and far from supporting the theory of g, the intercor- 
relations, in practically every experiment, do not satisfy the tetrad 
criterion. This reéxamined evidence is the published experiments of 
Spearman, his students and others. Only those researches are con- 
sidered which satisfy best the demands of Spearman as to freedom 
from irrelevant “ disturbances,” namely, age, race, sex, etc. In order 
to prevent large sampling errors from masking real systematic char- 
acteristics of the tetrads, only those researches are chosen for analysis 
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which have large numbers of cases (N’s). Furthermore, to investi- 
gate the “ Universality of g,” the researches are drawn from widely 
different fields of ability. 

In the verbal and non-verbal “ cognitive ” abilities, the researches 
of Stephenson (N=1,037), Kelley (N=140, N=110, N=107), 
Davey (N=243), Garrett (N=158), Spearman (N=2,599), Meili 
(N=225), in the field of social performance and knowledge, the 
researches of Hartshorne and May (N=190), in the field of 
mechanical ability, the researches of the University of Minnesota 
(N=100)—in each of these fields the researches (three from 
Spearman’s laboratory) give results clearly not satisfying the tetrad 
criterion. A rigorous examination of individual tetrads likewise 
precludes the possibility of a modified two-factor theory with several 
clear-cut group factors. The conclusion is drawn that the theory of 
g cannot possibly represent the causal basis of abilities in general, nor 
even of the cognitive abilities in particular, and that the most tenable 
hypothesis is one postulating multiple independent genetic and 
experiential factors. 


The Versatility of Genius. R. K. Wuire, Stanford University. 
(Introduced by L. M. Terman.) 


In order to estimate the value of specialization, and also to con- 
tribute toward an inductive classification of genius in terms of 
“ability clusters,” the abilities of three hundred eminent men, out- 
side of their primary field of attainment, were investigated. The 
data were obtained from the manuscript biographies compiled by 
C. M. Cox, which were much more extensive than the data she has 
published. The data were then evaluated by two independent raters. 
The reliability coefficient, or intercorrelation of the two raters’ 
evaluations was .76+.02. 

The evidence indicates that genius is decidedly versatile. The 
men studied were judged to possess special abilities superior to those 
of the average American college graduate in 2,015 instances, and 
inferior in only 141. Such diverse abilities as politics, poetry, mathe- 
matics, history, and conversation were considered. In most cases the 
evidence indicated interest as well as ability. The inference drawn 
is that the ability of an eminent man is usually of such a general 
nature that he can indulge interests along several different lines with- 
out seriously impairing achievement in his primary field. 

In addition to this main conclusion, the study showed a certain 
amount of interrelationships or mutual affinities between certain 
activities. The data did not warrant refined statistical methods, but 
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it was evident that there were certain groups of abilities or “ ability 
clusters.” A man whose primary achievement was in poetry, for 
instance, was more apt to show interest and ability in fiction, drama, 
and other elements of what may be called the literary cluster than in 
mathematics, medicine, or other elements of what may be called the 
scientific cluster. These two, the literary and the scientific clusters, 
were well marked; the “ scholastic ” and administrative clusters were 
less well marked. The surprising fact was discovered that there did 
not seem to be evidence of the “ aesthetic type,” which looms so large 
in both popular and scientific discussions of genius. An intercorrela- 
tion of all verbal abilities was apparent, however, a fact which prob- 
ably has some bearing upon the nature of G. 


Growth and Development of Chimpanzee During the First Year of 
Life. JosepH G., YosHIOKA AND CARLYLE JAcoBsEN, Anthropoid 
Experiment Station of Yale University. 

A female chimpanzee born and nursed artificially at the Yale 
Experiment Station is being studied systematically for physical 
growth and behavioral development. Weight taken daily, other 
anthropometric measurements and X-ray plates taken monthly, and 
sequence of dentition so far obtained show a great acceleration of 
physical growth as compared with the human infant. Body tempera- 
ture, pulse, and respiratory rate taken daily show a gradual physio- 
logical maturation which is becoming more and more coordinated and 
efficient as growth proceeds. Tested with Gesell and University of 
Minnesota materials it is noted that the behavior patterns appear 
more precociously than in the human, and that the sequence of 
appearance closely parallels that of man. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1931 MEETING OF THE 
SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR PHILOSOPHY AND PSY- 
CHOLOGY HELD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


MINUTES OF THE BusINESS MEETING 


PAUL L. BOYNTON, SECRETARY 
George Peabody College 


The minutes of the 1930 meeting were read and approved. 

The Council recommended to the Society that the Committee 
on Psychology be continued and that the committee should establish 
another group whose qualification should consist in the experience 
gained through long service. 

Dr. Joseph Peterson, as chairman of the above mentioned com- 
mittee, made a report on the qualification of instructors of psychology 
in the South. He emphasized that this report pertained to the instruc- 
tors rather than the courses. Dr. Dunlap moved that the first part 
of the Council’s recommendation on the continuation of this com- 
mittee be accepted but that the second part of the recommendation, 
that which concerned the establishment of a new group, be referred 
to the committee itself for report next year. The motion carried. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and adopted. 

The Council recommended that Article III, Section 2, of the 
constitution be amended to read: “Article III, Section 2. There shall 
be a Council composed of nine members, including the officers who 
shall be ex-officio. members of the Council; six elected members 
who shall be elected two annually, each for a term of three years; 
and the retiring president who shall continue as a member of the 
Council for one year after his term as president.” The Council 
further recommended that Article IV, Section 4, be changed to read: 
“The Council shall have power to supervise the program of the 
meetings and to delegate this power.” These amendments, first 
proposed at the Nashville meeting in 1930, were adopted. 

The following suggested constitutional amendments were pre- 
sented from the Council. 

“ Article Il—Membership—Section I which now reads ‘ All ad- 
vanced students of Philosophy, Psychology and Experimental 
Education are eligible for membership’ shall be changed to read 
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‘ All advanced students of Philosophy, Psychology and Experimental 
Education, having had one full year of graduate work with a major 
in one of these fields, shall be eligible for membership.’ 

“ Article 1l—Membership—Section II which now reads ‘ Candi- 
dates for membership must be proposed by two members of the 
Society and recommended by the Council before their names are 
voted upon by the Society’ shall read ‘ Candidates for membership 
must be proposed by two members of the Society and recommended 
by the Council before their names are voted upon by the Society, with 
the following exceptions noted. For all members or associate mem- 
bers of the American Psychological Association, and American 
Philosophical Association, residing in states conventionally classed as 
southern, it shall not be necessary to propose their names individually 
or specifically for membership in the Southern Society, but, to the 
contrary, they shall be considered automatically to have joined the 
Society upon payment to the treasurer of the annual membership fee 
of $1.50.’” 

The following report was presented by letter from Professor 
Lovejoy: 

“To the Southern Society of Philosophy and Psychology. As 
chairman of your Committee on the Study and Teaching of Phi- 
losophy in Southern Universities and Colleges | beg to report that 
the Committee has twice attempted to obtain through questionnaires 
comprehensive information concerning the character and scope of 
philosophical instruction, undergraduate and graduate, in the South, 
and approximate proportion and members of the student body taking 
courses in the subject, and the training of the teaching personnel. 
The second attempt proved little more successful than the first: 
Replies were received from only about half the institutions to which 
questionnaires were sent. It does not seem useful to present a report 
based on data so incomplete; it is evident that neither trustworthy 
generalization, nor fair comparison of individual institutions, would 
be possible. Subject to the concurrence of the other members of 
the Committee, it is therefore recommended that the Committee be 
discharged. On behalf of the Committee I desire to express 
appreciation of the codperative spirit of those members of the 
Association by whom replies to the questionnaires were returned. 
Respectfully submitted, Arthur O. Lovejoy.” 

Dr. Dunlap moved that the report be accepted and that a new 
committee be appointed to continue this study. The motion was 


passed. 
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The new committee, appointed by the president, Dr. Ethel Bow- 
man, is composed of Dr. H. C. Sanborn, Vanderbilt University; Dr. 
Josiah Morse, University of South Carolina, and Dr. A. G. A. Balz, 
University of Virginia. 

The president announced the creation of two new committees, 
upon Council recommendation, the Budget Committee and the Pro- 
gram Committee, the membership of which has not been determined. 

Dr. Dockeray’s report from the joint committee of the Mid- 
Western Psychological Association and the Southern Society on 
Teaching the First Course, was made. This report announced work 
to be in progress with no final results yet. 

Dr. P. F. Finner was appointed by President Ethel Bowman to 
succeed Dr. Peterson as chairman of the Committee on the Teaching 
of Psychology. 

Dr. Buford Johnson resigned from Dr. Peterson’s committee. 


The following persons were elected to membership: 

Allan, Professor D. Maurice, Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 
Beasley, Mr. W. C., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Blumberg, Dr. A. E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Boas, Dr. George, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Brownell, Dr. W. A., Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Carmichael, Dr. Peter, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 


Cobb, Dr. Percy W., Washington University Medical School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Cook, Miss Willie Mae, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Cooke, Dr. Dennis H., Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Crane, Dr. Esther, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Crane, Dr. Harry W., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

Crawford, Dr. Lucy, Sweet-Briar College, Va. 

Dennis, Dr. Wayne, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Dimmick, Dr. Graham B., University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Dockeray, Dr. F. C., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Easley, Dr. Howard, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Egan, Dr. Eula P., Alabama State Teachers College, Florence, 
Ala. 

Emery, Dr. S. A., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 
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Gabbert, Professor Mont. R., University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Gifford, Dr. Walter J., State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Goudge, Dr. M. E., Durham, N. C. 

Hoke, Dr. R. L., State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 

Jennings, Miss Louise C., Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 

Marti, Dr. Fritz, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Means, Dr. Marie H., Alabama State College for Women, Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 

McGeoch, Dr. Grace O., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

McGinnis, John M., Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 

Paschal, Dean F. C., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sommerville, Dr. Richard C., Lynchburg College, Va. 

Thalheimer, Dr. Ross, Baltimore, Md. 

Walsh, M. K., University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

White, Dr. Martin M., University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


The motion was made by Dr. Dunlap that these be elected to 
membership. The motion carried. 

The following officers were nominated and Dr. Dashiell moved 
their election: Dr. H. M. Johnson, Mellon Institute, President, and 
Dr. L. H. Lanier, Vanderbilt University, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
new Councilmen were Dr. A. G. A. Balz, University of Virginia, and 
Dr. John A. McGeoch, University of Missouri, for three years, and 
Dr. John E. Winter, University of West Virginia, for two years, to 
fill Dr. Johnson’s unexpired term. 

It was voted that the next meeting of the Society should be held 
in New Orleans. This meeting is to be in connection with the annual 
Christmas meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Resolutions on the death of Dr. A. P. Weiss were read and 
adopted unanimously. A copy was sent to Mrs. Weiss. 

Dr. J. E. W. Wallin presented a resolution on the qualifications 
which should be met before one conducts a bureau for maladjusted 
cases. This was tabled for further action, upon the recommendation 
of Dr. Johnson. 

A unanimous vote of appreciation was given to President Alder- 
man and the University of Virginia for the hospitality which was 
extended to the Society. 
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PROGRAM 


SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR PHILOSOPHY 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The address of welcome was made by the late President 
Alderman. 


Speed of Reaction at Different Neural Levels. Lyte H. Lanter, 

Vanderbilt University. 

Results of two sets of experiments are reported, with the general 
aim of studying the conditions determining rate of response under 
different conditions. The first experiments involved the measure- 
ment of speed of reaction in seventeen different processes (13 sub- 
jects). The reactions studied were: “simple” reaction (auditory, 
visual, tactual), two discrimination and choice reactions, three associa- 
tion reactions (free, partially-controlled, fully-controlled), serial 
manual movement, cancellation, substitution, simple card-sorting, 
complex card-sorting, four serial “ naming ” reactions (forms, colors, 
names of forms, names of colors). The first eight of the seventeen 
are “ discrete”’ reactions, the last nine are “ serial” reactions. The 
intercorrelation among the three simple reaction time measurements 
is very high (.866). The two discrimination reactions correlate 
perfectly (1.00), while the average intercorrelation of the association 
times is also high (.826). The average correlation between simple 
reaction time and discrimination reaction time is fairly high (.44), 
while there is no correlation between these five factors and the three 
association reactions. The reactions of the serial type are scarcely 
as susceptible of grouping as the “ discrete” reactions, although the 
“naming” reactions yield an average intercorrelation of .57. In 
general, these correlations seem to show that where the “ set” and 
effector mechanisms are common the correlation between speed 
measurements will tend to be high; the greater the postural and 
effector diversity in two reactions the lower the correlation between 
speed measurements. 

A second set of experiments involved the measurement of the 
speed in reactions integrated at three different neural levels: simple 
reaction time (cortical level), lid reflex time (cerebro-spinal reflex) 
and psychogalvanic reflex time (autonomic reflex). The last two 
were elicited by the same stimulus, a very loud noise, and were 
measured at the same time. Fifty trials each were made. All of 
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the correlations were low and unreliable. It is concluded that con- 
ditions determining rate of response over these different neural arcs 
tend to vary independently. There was no correlation between 
speed in any of the three processes and score on Army Alpha. 


Finger Pressure Variations in Relation to Complication of Response. 
Burorp JoHNsoN and May Witson, Johns Hopkins University. 
Measurements of the pressure exerted by children in the grasp 

of the stylus used for tapping movements are analyzed with reference 
to average and maximal amounts of pressure. The responses that 
were studied included simple tapping on one plate, complicated tap- 
ping on alternate plates, prolonged complicated tapping. Analysis 
is made of individual pressure measurements in relation to the form 
of response, the accuracy of response and the temporal distribution 
of single taps. Impressions gained from daily observation of the 
children in group activities are considered in relation to the inter- 
pretation of individual response tendencies. 


The Avoidance of Errors in Mazes. Wayne Dennis, University 
of Virginia. 

Fifty-nine white rats were allowed the freedom of a simple alter- 
nation multiple-T elevated maze for a restricted period of time. The 
rats were untrained and no preliminary feeding on the maze was 
permitted. Two of the rats went from entrance to exit of the maze 
without a single error and without retracing. The chance of a rat 
doing this accidentally is about one in twenty-five million times. 
All of the rats which were active behaved in a non-random fashion in 
that they retraced and made errors much less often than one would 
expect by chance. The data show clearly that initial maze behavior 
need not be random and that it is not always characterized by excess 
movements as is implied in many descriptions of initial maze behavior. 
It is pointed out that (1) improvement or learning studies tend to 
neglect the initial adjustment of the animal to the problem and that 
(2) the avoidance of errors as well as the elimination of errors is 
a problem in maze adjustment. 


Studies on the Behavior of the Newborn Infant. Kart C. Pratt, 
Ohio State University. 


During the past six years investigations upon the behavior of 
the newborn infant have been in progress at Ohio State University. 
Apparatus has been constructed to give partial control or record of 
environmental factors and instruments have been devised to auto- 
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matically record in permanent graphic form the general activity of 
newborn infants under control and experimental conditions. Studies 
have been made of activity in relation to the conditions, awake and 
asleep, nursery conditions, in relation to temperature and humidity, 
sex, race, diurnal variations, etc. In addition to this, both objective 
and observational records have been secured of the responses to 
specific stimuli. There have been special studies of the sucking and 
swallowing reflexes and, finally, there has been an attempt to experi- 
mentally establish habits at this particular stage of development. 

In general the picture given by these researches of the behavior 
of the newborn infant confirms and extends the work of Minkowski 
and Bersot rather than of Watson. Generalization of response rather 
than high specificity seems to be the general rule at this age period. 


Speed of Conduction in a Neural Arc in Upper and Lower Extremes 
of Ability in White and Negro Races. Rotanp C. Davis, 
University of Virginia. 

The latent time of the Achilles tendon reflex was measured from 

a photographic record taken with a cathode ray oscillograph. The 
results for four groups of about 45 cases each were reported: A 
white college group, a negro college group, a white feebleminded 
group and a colored feebleminded group. Speed of impulse was 
computed by a height-latent time ratio. Average standard devia- 
tion or reliabilities were found for the four groups. The two 
feebleminded groups had the same speed ratio. The white college 
group was ten per cent higher and the negro college group half 
way between. All these differences have high statistical reliability, 
but all groups show considerable overlapping. There are several 
possible explanations of these results, notably that the significant 
differences may be in synapse time. 


The Discrimination of Periodic Loudness Variations in Mistuned 
Binary Harmonies. Writuts C. Beastey, Ohio State University. 


It is demonstrated mathematically and by sine curve synthesis 
that wave-form changes occurring in mistuned diatonic intervals are 
comparable to those obtained by continuous phase change between the 
two components of an exact diatonic interval. 

Previous experiments failed to demonstrate the claim that the 
beat heard in such cases is due to periodic interference between 
identical frequencies of separate source, since a condition was not 
produced where such frequencies were inaudible with a resulting 
absence of beats in the presence of phase shift. 
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In the present experiments, when all harmonics of the two 
fundamentals are of sub-threshold magnitude, variations in the rela- 
tive loudness of the fundamentals are heard for each characteristic 
change of phase between the fundamentals. The magnitude of the 
heard variation is proportional to the change in maximum amplitude 
of the compound wave. This varies for different ratios, and is 
greatest for 1 :3; discriminable with the ratios 1:2 and 2:3; inaudible 
with 3:5, 9:10, and 15:16. 

Although an auditory variation correlates perfectly with the 
cyclic rate of phase change, this variation is not characterized con- 
sistently as loudness even by practiced Os, but just as frequently 
is identified as pitch change. The results indicaie the existence of 
a threshold of equivalence for the auditory effect of small changes 
in intensity, frequency, and a cyclic phase shift in the three pure 
binary diatonic harmonies mentioned. 


The Examination of Mentally, Educationally, and Socially Malad- 
justed School Children: What Constitutes a Satisfactory Exami- 
nation Technique?’ Who Should Direct the Work? J. E. W. 
Wa tin, Atlantic University. 

After a brief sketch of the procedures required in an adequate 
examination of mentally, educationally, and socially handicapped 
school children, the speaker sharply challenged the assumption that 
it is only psychiatrists who possess the qualifications for directing 
psycho-educational, child guidance, or mental hygiene clinics. 

“The prime qualifications of a director of a clinic dealing with 
the guidance of the mental and educational training of mentally 
maladjusted school children is fundamental grounding in the social 
sciences, and particularly in normal, abnormal, clinical, experimental, 
applied, genetic, and educational psychology, in tests and measure- 
ments, in child study, in elementary, special, and remedial methods 
of education, in mental, social, and educational pathology, and in 
mental hygiene. In all these disciplines except mental hygiene and 
mental disorders the large majority of psychiatrists are amateurs 
instead of experts.” 

“ Clinical psychologists and clinical educationists if as thoroughly 
trained in their specialties as physicians are trained in the field of 
medicine are fully as competent as psychiatrists to direct clinics 
dealing with the mental, educational, and social adjustment of mal- 
adjusted children. The preference that has been accorded physicians 
in this field of service during the last fifteen years is largely due 
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to blind prejudice and manufactured propaganda motivated by selfish 
interests, especially the desire for lucrative jobs and the urge of 
dominance.” 

“Is it not high time that the departments and associations of 
psychologists and educationists start a campaign of debunking the 
public and official minds of the misconceptions that have been stu- 
diously disseminated during the last decade or two? Is it not time 
that they demand equality of opportunity and treatment for qualified 
experts in clinical psychology and clinical education?” 


The Knowledge of God as Set Forth by Nicolaus Cusanus in “ De 
Docta Ignorantia.” ANNA F. Lippett, Florida State College 
for Women. 

“ Now I call that supreme greatness than which nothing can be 
greater. Abundancy meets in unity and this unity coincides with 
absolute greatness which is also actual existence. Because if unity 
itself is universally free from every relation and contradiction, it is 
manifest that nothing is opposed to it, since it is absolute greatness. 
Thus the supreme magnitude is the one which is all, and in which 
all things inhere. For this reason it is supreme greatness. And 
since nothing is opposed to it, the absolute minimum likewise coin- 
cides with it, for it also is in all things. And since this magnitude 
is absolute it is present in the actuality of all possible being, yet 
in nowise limited by these things which inhere in it. Under the 
leadership of Him who alone inhabits inaccessible light, I shall 
strive, . . ., to discover this supreme greatness—in which as 
in God all nations undoubtedly believe—although it is incompre- 
If one would apprehend 
the meaning it is necessary that his intellectual power rise above 
words rather than insist upon the appropriateness of word choice, 
which cannot be properly adapted to such intellectual mysteries. It 
is necessary to make transcendental use of obvious examples— 
relinquishing all sensible content—so that the reader may easily 
ascend to intellectual simplicity.” (Book I, Chapter 2.) 

“God is neither one nor many, and according to the theology 
of negation anything other than infiniteness is not discovered in 
aa 

“ And from these statements it is manifest in what way negations 
are true, affirmations insufficient in theologies; and nevertheless 
negations which remove imperfections from perfection are more true 
than others. As it is more true that God is not a stone than that 
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he is not life or intelligence . . . contrariwise in affirmative 
statements: for the affirmative statement saying God is intelligence 
and life is more true than that he is earth, stone or body.” 

“. . . From which let us conclude that the perfection of 
truth in incomprehensible manner sheds light in the darkness of 
our ignorance. And this is that instructed ignorance which we have 
sought, through which alone . . . it is possible to attain to the 
God of infinite goodness, the maximum, the One in three, according 
to the level of learning of the ignorance itself . . .” (Book I, 
Chapter 26.) 

(English translation by A. F. Liddell from the Latin Text edited 
by Paolo Rotta, Gius Laterza & Figli, 1913.) 


The Logical Structure of Three Modern Psychologies. H. M. 

JouNson, Mellon Institute. 

The form which any description may take depends upon one’s 
choice of a set of rules. This choice is arbitrary; and the rules 
may be regarded as axioms. In undertaking to construct a system 
of psychology, our first task is to select the axioms which every 
proposition in the system must satisfy. Amongst the offerings are 
the following, each of which must be accepted, or else rejected. 

1. The sensations, feelings, and other “contents of the mind” 
of one individual cannot be exhibited to another. 

2. That which can be “ signified” or “ represented” to an indi- 
vidual by the exhibition of something else that is to be called its 
“sign” or “symbol” must be capable itself of being exhibited to 
him, at one time or another. 

3. The sensations, feelings and other “contents of the mind” 
of one individual can be “ signified” or “ represented” to another 
individual by the exhibition of the movements and other responses 
of their owner. 

If these propositions have been made clear in amplified form, 
they may be stated more briefly, thus: 

1. Mental content is not exhibitable. 

2. All representables are exhibitable. 

3. Mental content is representable. 

Although one may choose any two of these propositions, as axioms 
of his system, he is logically prevented from choosing more than 
two; for any two may be used to disprove the other one. The second 
and third of these propositions are part of the logical foundation 
of realism; but thus far, I have not seen a successful attempt to 
build a system of psychology upon them. The first and second 
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can be used as the foundation of a strictly objective psychology. 
The latter need not deny the existence of sensations and feelings 
as facts, but must refuse to consider them as facts that are amenable 
to common observation, or capable of inference by the rules of 
Aristotelian logic from facts of common observation. The first and 
third propositions can be used as a basis for a so-called subjective 
psychology ; but the necessary rejection of the third would invalidate 
the usual treatment of conditional responses, learning, association, 
and rational and imaginal processes. 

Most of the conventional psychologies are based upon an attempt 
to treat all three of these propositions as axiomatic. The result is 
that the authors repeatedly contradict themselves, and bewilder the 
critical reader. 


The Problems of Organization in the Living Organism and Its 
Environment and Its Bearing on Philosophical Principles. 
CuHarLes K. Davenport, University of Virginia. 

A survey of the general characteristics of organization in the 
physical world and in the living organism, with special reference 
to the identities and differences in the two types, and the relations 
between them, is attempted in this paper. This survey forms the 
basis for a critical estimate of various current philosophical theories 
of the organism, e.g., vitalism, teleology, emergent vitalism, and 
mechanism. The correct principles for an adequate philosophical 
theory of the organism, which will do justice to the general char- 
acteristics of organization as noted in the survey, are indicated in 
so far as this analysis permits. 


“ Schelling, 1795.” Fritz Marti, Goucher College. 


The Doctrinal Approach to Scientific Theory. Wr1tvt1am S. WEEDON, 

University of Virginia. 

The notion of “doctrinal function” which has been introduced 
into modern logic by Cassius Keyser has been given a wider applica- 
tion by R. D. Carmichael in his book, “ Logic of Discovery.” By 
such a concept as is here involved, the medieval distinction between 
intentio prima and intentio secunda is given a new meaning, since 
doctrinal function and genuine doctrine stand to each other as logical 
form to the exemplar of that form. The fecundity of this method 
of approach to problems of scientific theory is shown by the fact 
that we are led at once to the formulation of new laws which can 
be verified at will; since it is far easier to test a law once conceived 
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than to come to suspect its existence in the first place, we are pro- 
vided with a powerful instrument for theoretical advance in science. 
An examination of the application of this method to the field of 
economics shows that it may be successfully employed even where 
the data are of a rather vague and elastic nature. In the case of 
physics, theoretical mechanics constitutes the doctrine of which the 
systems of pure mathematics are the corresponding doctrinal func- 
tions. Moreover, under scrutiny, the methods of Descartes and 
of Newton are seen to be distinct, from this standpoint, only in point 
of emphasis, since the former laid stress upon the doctrine resulting 
from the hypostatization of a particular doctrinal function while 
the latter emphasized a consideration of the empirical data TO BE 
articulated into a doctrine. 


The Percipient in Perception. CuHuartes A. S. Dwicnt, Keuka 

College. 

Once upon a time psychology was a province of theology, and 
that of philosophy. This accommodating arrangement was inherited 
by the Scholastics from Aristotle. The alliance did not survive 
the outburst and onrush of the modern scientific movement, whose 
field was experience and method experiment. The change was 
not at first consciously an anti-religious movement but was due in 
large part to an absorption in the bewilderingly various concrete 
facts and processes which for many seem easier than aeroplane flights 
amid rarefied abstractions. In the gold-rush towards the rich fields 
of terrestrial exploration (as well as that to California) many crude 
theories were seized on that might serve as temporary tubs of trans- 
portation, and not all that was brought back was treasure from 
Tarshish. In time agitations of religious people were composed and 
the arrogance of some scientists was toned down. But in the province 
of psychology one after another of certain terms once greatly empha- 
sized as rubrics, were successively discarded—and the departure of 
the “soul” was followed by that of spirit, self, mind, consciousness, 
leaving the field now to be fought over by “ personalism” and 
“ behaviorism.” 

The aim of this paper in general is to protest against the oblitera- 
tion of any real Mind-factor by a “ materialistic” mechanism, and 
in particular to claim a large place for the percipient in perception. 
The question of mind and matter is indeed an age-long problem, 
but no solution is to be found by eliminating mind—the only factor 
able to interpret its own processes, or the functioning of the neuronic 
hierarchies that serve it. 
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A strong widespread tendency is at the present time observable 
to make a great deal of objective at the expense of subjective factors. 
The S > R formula (about which there is a certain amount 
of learned obviousness) has become a fetish. The impression being 
given is that the world is doing it all—the external is king. A 
constant bombardment by innumerable “S’s” is going on, but what 
are they hitting at? Is it merely a civil war among neurones? Has 
“man,” automatically obeying the external world, surrendered to 
a mindless mechanism? 

It is not advised that the S———> R formula be discarded, as 
it has utility for its own line of things, but we suggest that it should 
be supplemented by some such figure as SA >R (where “A” 
is the activity of Subject and “R” a Result, that may be recon- 
structed). To show the interplay between the external and internal 
factors we may, if we choose, reverse the arrow and make the form 
read NS <——-< SA the “ NS” standing for a new (as psychically 
modified) situation. 

In the fuller paper, certain points are discussed with reference 
to perception (taken with reference to a larger world, e.g., Is 
thinking exclusively cerebral or does it take place in connection with 
other organs of the body?), which are omitted in this abstract. In 
conclusion, a claim is made for a view of “man” that will frankly 
regard him as not only cell-made, but also as consciously constructed 
with a “spiritual principle” (to quote T. H. Green) which con- 
stitutes the “unity of the consciousness,” and with ample play, 
within his psychical constitution for the assertion of forces—of 
thought, emotion, action, idealism, and aspiration—which will prove 
that, however he has been made, he still retains a measure of freedom, 
capable at any time of initiating action that will startle the world. 


The Effect of Continuous Rotation on the Albino Rat. Roy M. 

Dorcus, Johns Hopkins University. 

Two groups of albino rats have been subjected to continuous 
rotation for a long period of time. The rotation cage was so arranged 
that the two groups have been allowed a great difference in lateral 
movement. Observations have been made concerning the functioning 
of their vestibular mechanism and their muscular adjustment. 


A Study in the Development of Skill. Josepu Peterson, George 
Peabody College. 


It is obvious that with increase in reliability of any series of 
successive measurements of the performances by a group of indi- 
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viduals the cumulative mean will not undergo any constant change 
in value, whereas the cumulative standard deviation will constantly 
decrease in magnitude as the series of measurements is lengthened, 
the rate of decrease being a function of the degree of unreliability 
(or inconsistency) of the measures. If there is no consistency at 
all (pure chance) the true standard deviation equals zero, and the 
cumulative means of the several individuals will approach one another 
and finally be identical. Using the formula o.oo», Vr (true 
o=obtained o times the square root of the correlation between any 
two independent measures under similar conditions), one may convert 
all scores into standard units so that all successive (cumulative) 
means of the group equal zero and the o’s are unity, irrespective 
of practice effects in the acquirements of a skill. Correlations 
between any two different measurements may then be found simply 
by summing the products of each individual’s two measurements 
=xy 
and dividing by the number of cases (-— . Applying this 
n 
procedure to recent data in the development of skill at dart throwing 
by ten 6th-grade boys (mean age 147.00+1.38 months) each of 
whom made twenty throws on Tuesdays and on Thursdays every 
week until he had made a total of 300 throws, and counting the 
mean of each successive series of ten throws as one “ score,” we 
have a series of thirty scores by each boy. These have been divided 
into three series of ten scores each and treated as suggested above. 
The mean of the first ten inter-correlations,r,, r,, . . . ae 
was found to be .16; of the second ten, a a 


.55; and of the last nine, Csiinin Nias wee Tye 48. Since 


the o’s of the successive scores by the group all equal 1, the true 
standard deviation was predicted from the simplified formula 


o=Vr. From the first ten measurements o, was found, by using 
.16 for r, to be .40; and from the middle and last ten, respectively, 
by the same method, it was .74 and .69. Averaging the scores of 
each individual for the first, second, and third series separately, 
and finding the corresponding o’s of the group, I obtained .35, .68, 


and .75 as tentative “true” standard deviations. These latter o;,’s, 
applied to the raw scores, gave coefficients of variation (o/m) of 
.213, .248, and .248 for the successive ten “ scores” by the ten boys 
(100 throws by each boy). 
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The Salient Features of the Function of the Cochlea. Max F. 

Meyer, University of Missouri. 

A mechanical theory of the functioning of the cochlea must 
recognize four salient features, among which the distinction of the 
third and fourth as equally significant for hearing (the fourth being 
by no means a “ subsidiary ” hypothesis) is of special importance. 

Any sound pervades the whole cochlea no matter whether the 
window flexibility is considered in theorizing or is put down as neg- 
ligible in theorizing or is actually, pathologically, impaired, just as 
any sound permeates any building with all its rooms and partitions ; 
and such a primitive function is almost certain to have at least a 
weak stimulating effect. 

The mean and more adequate (though not exclusive) stimulating 
effect in mammalian animals (having an elongated cochlea tube) 
is likely to result from displacements of the phragma due to pressure 
differences and mutual volume displacement between the windows, 
which are unsymmetrical to the meatus. 

The bulge formed by the displaced phragma cannot travel, but 
can only lengthen itself, as is demonstrated by inspection of the 
hydraulic model. 

The formation of a bulge on either side of the average location 
of the phragma is succeeded by the development of stress in the 
phragma. Relief of this stress, however, never brings the phragma 
to the other side of its average location, as is demonstrated by 
inspection of the hydraulic model. 
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The Comparison of Rote Learning of Maze Patterns and Paralog 
Series. KniGut Dun ap, Johns Hopkins University. 


The comparison of trial and error maze learning with the learn- 
ing of “ nonsense syllables ” is not productive, because of the uncon- 
trolled difference between the two types of problems. To reduce 
these differences, four rote-learning finger mazes with a reproduction 
board, have been constructed, and four series of “ nonsense syllables ” 
assigned to parallel the mazes as far as possible. The results are 
of the preliminary order. 


Foveal Sensitivity as Affected by Peripheral Stimulation. Franx 
A. Getparp, University of Virginia. 


Previous experiments by the speaker had shown that the effect 


of stimulating the periphery of thé retina was to sensitize the fovea, 
the extent of this facilitation being a logarithmic function of the 
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intensity of the peripheral stimulus. These experiments had been 
performed in such a manner that the change in sensitivity was 
measured by the amount of alteration in the stimulus threshold 
at the fovea. Reports in the literature since the completion of this 
work seemed to indicate that the original formulation was not main- 
tained. Since the reports were concerned with sensitivity as measured 
by the critical frequency of flicker (intermittent stimuli), it was 
thought that there may have existed something inherent in this 
method that prevented the realization of the normal facilitation effect. 
Accordingly, two experiments were designed, using the critical fre- 
quency of flicker as the measure of sensitivity, which would provide 
an answer to the question and put to test the original quantitative 
statement of brightness contrast. In one experiment there was used 
a foveal stimulus of constant brightness and several intensities of 
peripheral stimulus; the critical frequency was determined for each 
of the conditions. The second was the complement of the first; 
with a constant flicker frequency the brightness of foveal stimulus 
necessary to just extinguish flicker was determined for the same 
conditions of peripheral stimulation. The results showed that foveal 
sensitivity is dependent upon peripheral stimulation and that the 
extent of the facilitation is determined by the intensity of the 


peripheral stimulus. In fact, the results are sufficiently exact as to 
make possible the conclusion that the facilitation of the fovea is 
proportional to a logarithmic function of the intensity of the pe- 
ripheral stimulus. The original formulation, obtained by another 
method, is thus substantiated. 


Current Explanations of the Facts of Social Psychology. P. K. 

FInneEr, Florida State College for Women. 

Recent studies in the field of social psychology reveal two central 
problems: (1) the nature and development of the personality; 
(2) the origin and nature of forms of behavior, like fashions and 
mob tendencies, that depend on the presence of a group. These 
two, in the view of Faris, are two aspects of the same development. 
Four approaches to these facts are current: (1) that which traces 
the historical development of the behavior as exemplified by Judd 
and Dunlap; (2) that, illustrated by Kantor, which examines the 
contact between the individual and the established culture rather 
than between the individual and the group and omits group phe- 
nomena as such; (3) that which stresses the interaction between 
individuals (Young and Burgess and sociologists in general) ; (4) that 
which views personality and group phenomena as the natural exten- 
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sion of individual behavior (Allport and probably the majority of 
other psychologists). The instinctive basis, imitation, suggestion as 
a unique process, and sympathy are giving place to integration and 
learning under the influence of varying attitudes and in particular 
situations. 


An Experimental Study of the Effect on Learning of Supervised 
and Unsupervised Study among College Freshmen. Joun E. 
Winter, West Virginia University. ; 
The problem in this study is two-fold: To ascertain (1) to what 

extent the heavy mortality among freshmen can be avoided; (2) to 

what extent high school grades combined with a freshmen intelligence 
test are a true index of the student’s capacity. 

An experimental group of about sixty freshmen taken from 
the two lowest deciles were given a course in methods of study, and 
were put through the actual paces of study. The semester grades 
of this group were compared with the grades of three control groups 
from the 1928, 1929 and 1930 freshmen classes, all of whom were 
also within the two lowest deciles of their respective classes. 

The conclusions reached were as follows: 

1. The course in supervised study was most effective among the 
students in the lowest decile or decile and a half. 

2. Contrary to Pressy and others it appears from our results that 
the trained group on the whole showed decided superiority over 
the untrained groups in grades. We conclude, therefore, that it 
is eminently worthwhile to train even the lowest decile. 

3. Neither intelligence tests nor high school grades are a reliable 
criterion of a student’s scholastic capacity, at least so far as the two 
lowest deciles are concerned. 


The Objectwe Character of Legal Intent. J. F. Dasurect, University 
of North Carolina. 


I. In many cases of litigation “intent” is wholly immaterial, 
as in contract, misdemeanors, and many torts. To the concept of 
“negligence” conscious experience is found to be almost wholly 
irrelevant. II. A formal legal requirement of intent is sometimes 
supplied by a fiction—the doctrine of “constructive intent.” 
Ill. Even where true and actual intent is legally required it can be 
determined only objectively. “State of mind” can be testified to 
only by the person himself, and if he denies, all proof must be ob- 
tained through witnesses and circumstances. IV. Is the conception 
of subjective “ intent ” as “ state of mind” essential and necessary to 
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legal procedure? Four marks of intentionality are: the anti-social 
character of the consequences of the act, the immediacy of these 
consequences, their high probability, and their predictability by the 
ordinary man. 


The Relative Influence of Intelligence and Social-Cultural Status 
Upon the Information Possessed by First-Grade Children. K. 
C. Garrison, North Carolina State College. 


Intelligence, as used in this study, was thought of in terms of the 
individual’s performance on an intelligence test. This performance 
is generally believed to be closely related to native endowment, but 
previous studies have shown environmental factors may affect the 
1.0. Mental age was found by means of the Goodenough drawing 


TABLE I 
SHOWING THE AVERAGE INFORMATION SCoRE FoR THE Various Groups 


Group Information Score 

A—Subjects with an average socio-cultural status score 

of 15.36, but with an average mental age of 82.8 

months .... 136.7 
B—Subjects with an average socio-cultural status score 

of 15.15, but with an average mental age of 59.75 

months ..... 
C—Subjects with an average socio-cultural status score 

of 23.63, but with an average mental age of 73.4 

months .... 
D—Subjects with an average socio-cultural status score 

of 6.7, but with an average mental age of 73.3 


TABLE II 


SHOWING THE DrrFERENCES BETWEEN THE Two Pairs or Groups ON THE 
SANGREN INFORMATION TEST 


Total average difference between groups A and B 
Total average difference between groups C and D 


TABLE III 


SHOWING CORRELATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE AND Socio-CuLTuRAL STATUS WITH 
THE INFORMATION PossessEp By First Grape Cuitpren. (N = 105) 


Correlation 


Socio-cultural status .. . 
Drawing mental age 
Socio-cultural status and drawing mental age combined 


scale, which is a performance rather than language type of intelli- 
gence test. Social cultural status was determined by a scale designed 
after the various well known scales, but devised to better fit local 
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conditions. The Sangren Information Test for Young Children was 
used in testing the information of these first grade subjects. One 
hundred and sixty subjects were chosen for study but fifty-five of 
these were eliminated in the pairing process. These subjects were 
studied both by the equivalent group method and the statistical 
method. 

The results of this study according to both methods gave a 
reliable difference in favor of socio-cultural status as a means of 
predicting information of first grade children. In terms of probable 
error units for the total distribution of the variables concerned the 
relative value of socio-cultural status as compared with intelligence 
as they relate to information for these children is 2.74 to 1. The 
correlations of socio-cultural status and drawing mental age with 
information was .425 + .05 and .237 + .06, respectively. 


An Analysis of the Response of the White Rat to Multiple Cues. 

James M. Porter, Jr., University of Virginia. 

White rats were trained to follow a complex set of visual and 
tactual stimuli in a new-type circular discrimination apparatus, de- 
vised in the Virginia laboratory. When the problem had been 
learned, the animals were given control runs in which only the visual, 
or only the tactual stimuli appeared, and other control runs in which 
the visual and tactual stimuli appeared in opposition to each other. 
Under these experimental conditions the stimuli as well as the modes 
of stimulation could be altered without the production of behavioral 
changes. In addition this experiment showed that visual stimuli were 
more effective in controlling behavior than were the tactual stimull. 


The Development of Color Discrimination of Children. WiLt1e MAE 

Coox, Johns Hopkins University. 

The experiment here reported represents an attempt to study the 
ontogenetic development of color perception in children with special 
emphasis on the problem of determining the earliest age at which they 
can actually differentiate, first, between color specimens of equal 
brightness and saturation but of different hues, and second, between 
specimens of the same hue but of different brightness or saturation. 

The following conclusions were drawn from the data presented: 
(1) The ability to discriminate between differences in hues, bright- 
ness, and saturations increases steadily though not uniformly with 
age, at least from seventeen months to six years. (2) Color naming 
ability also is a function of age, at least within these limits. (3) Chil- 
dren of any given age can discriminate more accurately between 
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differences in hue than between differences in either brightness or 
saturation. (4) Children of the ages studied show no significant 
differences in ability to discriminate between brightness and satura- 
tion differences. (5) Ability to match colors correctly appears 
approximately twelve months before the ability to name them 
correctly. 


The Relation of Scientific Law to Logic. Peter A. CARMICHAEL, 

University of North Carolina. 

Law is considered in its apparent distinguishing characteristic of 
permanence. This characteristic is held to be due not to the data 
of natural science but to logic, and specifically to the principle of 
identity. But the objects of natural science, being mutable, are not 
renderable as terms of logic, which are constants. The patterns, or 
laws, of phenomena change with the phenomena themselves where 
the latter are in continual process; so laws are not in reality constant. 

The evident discrepancy here between logic and phenomena is apt 
to encourage the belief that law is either a creation of its discoverer 
or else a mere convention. This leads to the question of the onto- 
logical significance of law, which question resolves into the general 
problem of the relation between the rational and phenomenal worlds. 
The conclusion is that these are ultimately one by reason of the fact 
that there are no finite individualities but only one individuality, the 
total universe of being. Law and logic are here identical and are 
continuous with phenomena. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
INCORPORATED, NEW YORK CITY, 

APRIL, 1931 


INCLUDING THE By-LAws or THIS BRANCH 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-1TREASURER, DouGLAs FRYER, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Introductory Statement: The New York Branch was founded 
about 1900 and held meetings intermittently until 1930 when it was 
reorganized as a Branch of the American Psychological Association, 
Inc. 

Officers of the New York Branch: The following officers and 
committees served for the fiscal year of May 31, 1930, to June 1, 
1931 : 


Honorary President Secretary-Treasurer 


Howarp C. WARREN DoucLas FRYER 
Princeton University New York University 


Board of Directors 


The Honorary President and Secretary-Treasurer (ex-officio) 
H. E. Garrett (Columbia) CrarK Hutt (Yale) 
E. F. Kinper (N. Y. C.) A. T. PorFENBERGER (Columbia ) 


Committees 


(Honorary President and Secretary-Treasurer are 
ex-officio members of all committees ) 


Membership Nominating 


A. T. PorFENBERGER (Columbia), R. S. Woopworta (Columbia), 


Chairman Chairman 
J. Q. Horsorrre (Trenton) LEONARD CARMICHAEL (Brown) 
L. W. Max (New York) S. W. Fernspercer (Pa.) 
M. A. May (Yale) C. L. Hutt (Yale) 
L. E. Poutt (N. Y. C.) H. L. LANnGFetp (Princeton) 
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Program Reorganization 


C. L. Hutt (Yale) S. W. Fernsercer (Pa.), 
Chairman Chairman 

LEoNARD CARMICHAEL (Brown) C. C. BricHam (Princeton) 

E. F. Krnper (N. Y. C.) j. McKeen Catrett (N. Y. C.) 
H. D. Krrson (Columbia) H. E. Garrett (Columbia) 

R. H. Paynter (Long Island) L. S. Hottincwortn (Col.) 
M. S. Viretes (Pennsylvania) EE. F. Krnper (N. Y. C.) 

P. V. West (New York) R. H. Paynter (Long Island) 

E. S. Roprnson (Yale) 


Local Committee on Arrangements 
C. J. Warpen, Chairman 
Prescott Lecky 


Annual Meeting: The 1931 annual meeting was held at 
Columbia University, New York City, on April 18, 1931. The 
scientific program consisted of four morning sessions, including 
twenty-four scientific papers, three organized “ round table” groups, 
a general afternoon session with two formal addresses, and the dinner 
program at which the presidential address was presented. The 
attendance at the annual meeting totaled 290 registrations as against 
240 registrations at the 1930 meeting held at New York University. 
These registrations are distributed as follows: 

Members .... 113 — 39 per cent 

Guests 

Consulting Psychologists . . . 
Research and Lab. Assistants 
Instructors in Psychol. & Educ 
School Teachers . . . 
Students .... 
Miscellaneous . .. . 3 
WEED & uw 0:0 pn dpatadeehecaneeitdetnccsees 177 — 61 per cent 


The attendance at the morning sessions ranged from 30 to 110 and 
all the round-tables were popular. At the afternoon general program 
there was an estimated attendance of 300. One hundred stayed for 
the dinner. 

Business Transactions: The following business transactions of 
the Branch are reported for the fiscal year 1930-31: 

1. Application for recognition as a branch of the American Psy- 
chological Association, Inc. made to the Council of the A.P.A. and 
approved under date of December 29, 1930, according to Article XI 
of the By-Laws of the A.P.A. 
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2. The unanimous approval of the By-Laws (prepared by the 
Reorganization Committee and printed at the conclusion of this 
report) at the annual meeting on April 18, 1931. 

3. The approval of the Treasurer’s report for the fiscal year 
1930-31, showing a total income of $181.15, expenses of $123.67 
(including the redeeming of a loan of $21.50), and a balance of 
$57.48. 

4. The authorization of a budget for the fiscal year 1931-32, 
with estimated income, totaling $225.00; and estimated expenses, 
totaling $185.00. 

5. The authorization of a sinking fund of $100.00 for emergency 
expenses, to be established by June 1, 1933. 

6. The authorization that all dues paid by new members of the 
Branch who are newly elected (1930) Members and Associates of 
the A.P.A. be credited to the fiscal year 1931-32. 

7. The following resolution was unanimously approved at the 
annual meeting on April 18, 1931: 


That no distinction be made in the scientific programs of the 
New York Branch between pure and applied psychology; that the 
Association emphasize the presentation of experimental (including 
mental measurement) research whether performed with pure or 
applied intent ; that research performed with either intent be included 
in sections arranged according to scientific fields of research. To 
avoid duplication of the activities of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists it is recommended that papers dealing with consulting 
practice be presented at the meetings of that Association or some 
similar body. 


8. The invitation that the 1932 meeting be held at the University 
of Pennsylvania was accepted. 

Membership: During the reorganization year (1930-31) all 
qualified persons, as defined by the proposed By-Laws, were invited 
into membership by the Chairman of the Membership Committee, 
A. T. Poffenberger. The Membership Committee requests that all 
qualified persons, not now members, who through error may not have 
been invited, or neglected to respond to the invitation, make appli- 
cation directly to the Secretary-Treasurer. Scientifically interested 
persons, who are not qualified for membership, are cordially welcome 
to attend the scientific meetings, and to present a paper in the pro- 
gram, if introduced by a member. Membership in the New York 
Branch has been sanctioned for qualified persons residing in the 
following states and cities: 
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(1) In Connecticut: Hartford, Middletown, New Britain, New 
Haven, New London, Waterbury; (2) In New Jersey: Hoboken, 
Montclair, Newark, New Brunswick, Princeton, Trenton, Vineland; 
(3) In New York: Albany, Bronxville, Brooklyn, Garden City, Hud- 
son, New York City, Pelham Manor, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, 
Yonkers; (4) In Pennsylvania: Bethlehem, Bryn Mawr, Bryn 
Athyn, Easton, Philadelphia; (5) In Rhode Island: Providence. 


The present policy is not to increase the membership territory 
of the Branch beyond a workable area, yet to include all nearby psy- 
chologists who are isolated from other scientific contacts. The 
recommendation of the Membership Committee and approval of the 
Board of Directors is necessary for the inclusion of immediate areas 
outside the limits defined by the By-Laws as 100 miles from New 
York City. The membership totals are reported as follows: 


Total Qualified Persons in Branch Territory 

Total Number of Paid-Up Members (either 1930-31 or 
Ds bo sucininelcaes TUbsbb As ss hina are er 

Per Cent of Qualified 


Of the forty-nine new associates accepted by the A.P.A. in 
December 1930, who reside in the Branch territory, thirty-two, or 63 


per cent, have become members of the Branch. 

New Officers and Committees: As a part of the reorganization 
procedure the Nominating Committee was authorized to set up an 
entire new staff of officers and committees for the fiscal year 1931-32, 
according to the proposed By-Laws. The following officers were 
elected at the annual meeting on April 18, 1931: 


Honorary President 


MarcGaret F. WASHBURN 
Vassar College 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Paut S. ACHILLEs 
Psychological Corporation 


Board of Directors 
3-Year Term 2-Year Term 
W. V. BiIncHAm Cart C. BriGHAM 
Personnel Research Federation Princeton University 


Sipney M. NEwHALL A. T. PoFrrENBERGER 
Yale University Columbia University 
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1-Year Term 
E. S. Rosprnson 
Yale University 


Morris S. VITELEs 
University of Pennsylvania 


The following appointments of committees for the fiscal year 
1931-32 were made by the Nominating Committee : 


Program Membership 
Mark May (Yale), G. S. Gates (Columbia), 
Chairman Chairman 
E. G. Wever (Princeton) C. W. Bray (Princeton) 
GaRDNER Murpry (Columbia) R. H. Paynter (Long Island) 


Nominating Local Arrangements 
H. E. Garrett (Columbia), S. W. FernBerGer (Pa.), 
Chairman Chairman 
R. A. BROTEMARKLE ( Pa.) H. S. Osperty (Pennsylvania) 
J. Q. Hotsoppte (Trenton) Secretary-Treasurer (ex officio) 


3Y-LAWS OF THE NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Articite I 
Membership 


1. The New York Branch as constituted by vote of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, Inc., on December 29, 1930, shall consist of 
persons who are Members or Associates of the American Psychological 
Association in good standing located within a radius of approximately 100 
miles of New York City. 

2. Application for membership in the New York Branch may be made 
directly to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Branch. Members and Associates of 
the American Psychological Association who fulfill the geographical qualifica- 
tions of the Branch will become members of the New York Branch upon 
payment of the annual subscription. 


Articie II 
Meetings 


1. The annual meeting shall be held, so far as possible, in March or April. 
Notice of the annual meeting must be sent to all members by the Secretary- 
Treasurer not later than fifteen (15) days prior to the date of meeting. A 
quorum at any annual business meeting shall consist of twenty (20) members. 

2. Other meetings of the New York Branch shall be held at such time and 
place as shall be decided by the Board of Directors and the Program Committee. 
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Articie III 
Board of Directors 


1. There shall be a Board of Directors, which shall consist of six members 
at large, elected by the members for terms of three (3) years each and the 
Honorary President and the Secretary-Treasurer ex officio. The Directors 
shall serve until the election and acceptance of their successors. 

2. Meetings of the Board of Directors may be held at any time on the call 
of the Honorary President or the Secretary-Treasurer. 


Articte IV 
Officers 


1. The officers of the Branch shall be: an Honorary President and a 
Secretary-Treasurer. They shall hold office until election and acceptance of 
their successors. 

2. The Honorary President shall serve for a term of one year. The 
Secretary-Treasurer shall serve for a term of three years. 

3. The election shall be by a plurality vote of the members present at any 
regular business meeting. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Honorary President to preside at all meetings 
of the Branch, to act ex officio as President of the Board of Directors, to 
exercise general supervision over the affairs of the Branch, to perform all such 
other duties as are incident to his office or as may properly be required of 
him by vote of the members or the Board of Directors at any duly constituted 
meeting. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to keep the records of 
all meetings of the Branch and of the Board of Directors in due form, to 
conduct the official correspondence of the Branch and of the Board of Directors, 
to issue calls and notices of meetings, to have custody of all funds and all 
other property of the Branch. He shall keep a full and complete record of 
all money received and all money paid out and shall perform such other duties 
as may be reasonably required of him by the vote of the members of the 
Branch at a duly constituted meeting, or by the Board of Directors. 

6. In case of the death, disability or resignation of either of these officers 
or of any members of the Board of Directors, the Board of Directors shall 
appoint a successor to serve until the next regular meeting of the Branch. 
Vacancies existing at the time of any duly constituted meeting shall be filled 
by vote of the members at that meeting. 


ARTICLE V 
Elections 


1. A Nomination Committee, consisting of three (3) members of the Branch, 
shall be appointed by the Board of Directors at the time of any annual meeting. 
It shall be their duty to present nominations for vacancies which have occurred 
and for those officers and members of the Board of Directors whose term 
shall expire at the time of the next meeting. 
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Articte VI 
Committees 


1. The Committees of the Branch shall consist of such standing committees 
as may be provided by these By-Laws and such special committees as may 
be established by vote of the members or the Board of Directors at any duly 
constituted meeting. 

2. The Nominating Committee shall consist of three members of the Branch 
elected by the Board of Directors for a term of one year. It shall be the 
duty of the Nominating Committee to present to the annual meeting nomina- 
tions for vacancies which have occurred and for those officers and members 
of the Board of Directors whose terms shall expire at the time of the next 
annual meeting. 

3. The Program Committee shall consist of three members of the Branch, 
appointed annually by the Board of Directors. It shall be the duty of the 
Program Committee to conduct and supervise the scientific programs of 
the Branch. 

4. The Committee of Local Arrangements shall consist of the Secretary- 
Treasurer and at least two members from the Institution at which the next 
annual meeting shall be held. They shall be appointed by the Board of 
Directors for a term of one year. The duties of the Committee of Local 
Arrangements shall be to make proper arrangements for rooms and for 
meetings and such other arrangements as they may deem necessary. 

5. The Membership Committee shall consist of 3 members appointed by 
the Board of Directors for a term of one year. It shall be the duty of the 
Membership Committee to invite newly elected Members and Associates of 
the American Psychological Association fulfilling the territorial requirements 
into membership in the New York Branch and in all ways possible to stimulate 
interest in the New York Branch on the part of qualified persons. 


ArticLe VII 


Annual Subscriptions 


The annual subscription for members shall be one dollar a year, payable 
on June Ist of each year. Non-payment of dues for two consecutive years 
shall be considered as equivalent to resignation from the Branch. 


Articte VIII 
Amendments 


The Branch at any duly constituted meeting may, by vote of two-thirds of 
the members present and voting adopt such By-Laws or amendments to By-Laws 
as it deems necessary for the management of the affairs of the Branch, 
prescribing the duties of officers, committees and for carrying on all kinds of 
business within the objects and purposes of the Branch. 
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PROGRAM 


A Plea for the Study of Variability. Joserpu Jastrow, New York 

City. 

The question of variability of different orders of traits was con- 
sidered by Galton but has not been pursued directly to a satisfactory 
issue. What shall be the test of variability is itself in doubt. An 
important comparison is that of relative variability of physical and 
mental traits, and again of simple and structural traits as compared 
with that of more complex functions. Even so fundamental a matter 
as whether children vary more in height than in intelligence cannot 
be answered without futher study and definition of the terms of 
comparison. The evidence, though indefinite, seems to favor the 
conclusions drawn by Hollingworth, of the far greater variability of 
what in general we may call derivative traits. If this principle could 
be brought into relation with the variability of different levels of the 
nervous system, as Dr. Berry sets forth, there would be a basis for 
a conclusion in regard to the scale or range of the highest mental 
capacities. Inasmuch as the thesis has been defended by Dr. David 
Wechsler that the differences in human capacity are small, it is 


important to subject the data offered in evidence to a rigid criticism. 

If the standard of variability is in terms of actual efficiency, that 
consideration must somehow be brought into relation with the known 
bases of variation in the central nervous system. 


Do Tests of Emotionality Measure Emotion? Carney Lanpis, New 

York Psychiatric Institute. 

Seven procedures which purport to test one or another attribute 
of emotionality were administered to a group of 100 delinquent boys. 
Six other tests of similar character were given to 112 delinquent 
girls. The results were statistically analyzed and checked against 
records of the subjects’ behavior. The following general conclusions 
may be drawn: (1) Neither age, race, nor social offense is related 
in any constant fashion to either emotional stability or to the tests 
which were employed; (2) Thurstone’s Personality Schedule; Heid- 
breder’s Temperament Scale ; a revised Ascendency-Submission scale; 
tests of humor; the Pressey test; performance in maze learning, 
on the pursuitmeter, the stabilometer, and the psychogalvanic reflex, 
all failed to show significant intercorrelation or agreement with out- 
side criteria. In a discussion of these results it will be shown that 
analysis of personality traits concerned with emotion, by the paper 
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and pencil test method, is unsatisfactory and of little value either 
practical or theoretical. 


A Further Study of the Social and Personality Factors in the Genesis 
of Atypical Opinion Groups. (Atheists.) Grorce B. VerTrer, 
Washington Square College, N. Y. U. 

Very few opinion studies have been made on groups other than 
bodies of students. Probably still more meagre are the social and 
personality facts in regard to the personnel of specific atypical 
opinion groups. The present study deals with a random sample of 
the membership of an association for the advancement of atheism 
studied by the questionnaire method. Some 600 blanks were sent 
out and 350 replies received. The questions dealt with a wide range 
of information, geographical, ecological, educational, theological, 
psychiatric, and personality. 

Interesting comparisons were obtained with such complementary 
studies as those on religious conversion. Decided sex differences, 
age group factors, social, family and sectarian influences stand out. 
Confirmation of previous research of the greater emotional stresses 
to which oldest children are subject appears again here. Heterodoxy 
in political opinions seems to go hand in hand with divergent religious 
views. More than the usual amount of childhood and adolescent 
emotional disturbance seems to occur in this group. Urban environ- 
ment and belonging to a minority religious group are among the 
factors of frequent recurrence in the background of the atheists. 
Reliability of Two Personality Questionnaires. JosEpH V. HANNA, 

Washington Square College, New York University. 

More than fifty introductory psychology students of Washington 
Square College, New York University, were tested, and re-tested 
after a one-year interval, with the Colgate Mental Hygiene Question- 
naire C2, and the Allport A-S Reaction Study. Each of these tests 
correlated approximately zero with scholarship, and the correlation 
between them was approximately zero. The Colgate Mental Hygiene 
Questionnaire C2 showed a coefficient of reliability of .59 + .06 
between rankings for the fifty students for the two years, and the 
Allport A-S Reaction Study, a coefficient of .78 + .037. 

Examination of the individual differences in scores for the two 
years, for the Colgate Mental Hygiene Questionnaire shows that 
those students having extremely introvert and extremely extrovert 
scores when first tested, tended to be less introvert, or less extrovert, 
when re-tested after a one-year interval. A check-up is now being 
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made to see to what extent this may be due to chance, and to what 
extent to changes in the personality make-up of students. Similar 
examination of differences in scores on the Allport A-S Reaction 
Study reveals a slight negative relation between scholarship standing 
and the larger changes in scores within the year, especially where 
such changes were in the direction of submissiveness. 

The findings would seem to point to the necessity of more careful 
examination of individual score changes, before passing judgment on 
the utility of any subjective test or questionnaire purely on the basis 
of statistical coefficients of reliability. 


The Validity of the Two-Factor Theory of Intelligence. ZYGMUNT 

Piotrowski, New York Psychiatric Institute. 

The mathematical techniques present the most accurate way of 
describing psychological problems if the mathematical terms cor- 
responding to the psychological factors are not ambiguous, but even 
the cleverest mathematical procedure does not solve experimental 
problems. Spearman’s claim, therefore, that the g and s’s may be 
said to exist (without overlapping) if the tetrad equation gives zeros 
throughout a table of correlations, demands qualification. If the 
tetrad equation is satisfied, all we can say is that it appears as if 
there were a general and specific factor ; it is a proof that it is possible 
to describe intelligence in terms of g and s’s without contradiction. 
But this is not sufficient evidence to prove the empirical existence 
of g and s. It must be shown that there is an experimental basis 
for the hypothetical g and s and that the relationship is such as 
assumed theoretically. K. S. Lashley (Brain Mechanisms and In- 
telligence) has experimentally indicated a general mental factor such 
as Spearman’s hypothesis seems to require. The significance of 
Lashley’s experiments from the point of view of the two-factor theory 
is discussed. 


A “ Memory Test” Switable for Laboratory Demonstration. H. S. 

Oserty, University of Pennsylvania. 

The method of paired associates has been used to demonstrate 
the memory process during a two hour laboratory period. Twenty 
sentences, each of which includes a statement of fact, a name and a 
date, are read twice. After an interval of from thirty to forty 
minutes, the statements are reread, with the subjects supplying the 
names and dates. Conclusions: (1) This test fulfills the require- 
ments in an elementary course discussion of memory, showing the 
subjects the function of association in the recall of new material; 
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(2) statistical treatment provides material for the discussion of 
individual differences. 


The Compensatory Effects of Muscular Tension Subsequent to 
Sleep Loss. G. L. Freeman, Yale University. 


Experiments designed to test the effects of sleep loss upon subse- 
quent performance have given disappointingly ambiguous and nega 
tive results. My own studies in muscular tension have shown that 
tonus acts as a compensatory mechanism during “ effort,” “ fatigue,” 
and “ distraction.” In the present research, I sought to explore for 
such autogenic reinforcements following sleep loss. Two adults (the 
author and his wife) served as alternative subject and experimenter 
for twenty-eight consecutive days. The amount of sleep was 
systematically varied to include seven periods each of four, six, eight 
and ten hours. Four performance tests (finger oscillation, discrimina- 
tion reaction, manual pursuit, memory span) were given daily at 
9 a.m. and 9 P.M. 

The data indicate that while the efficiency of performance may 
remain at about the same level, the tonus accompaniments of the 
work are higher for days following serious sleep loss. A higher 
degree of tension tended to accompany night work which equalled 


the efficiency of morning performance. In a series of subsidiary 
experiments it was found that the cumulative effect of prolonged 
insomnia (consecutive four hour sleep periods) tends to destroy the 
efficiency of tonic muscular compensation. Certain theoretical 
implications will be discussed. 


Muscular Tensions and Their Relation to Factors of Temperament 
and Efficiency. Etizaseta Durry, Columbia University. 
Successive measures of tension in the muscles of the hands of 

18 nursery school children were secured by means of rubber bulbs 

held in the hands during the performance of two tasks: 

(1) Discrimination reactions to pictures automatically presented, 
and 

(2) Tapping. 

Kymographic tracings recorded the results. 

Analysis of the data revealed, among others, the following facts: 

1. Tension tends to diminish during the performance of even a 
very short task. 

2. Habitual tendencies with respect to muscular tensions correlate 
in the order of .50 with ratings on certain factors of temperament. 
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3. Accuracy in the discrimination reactions shows a correlation 
of —.46 with average tension in both hands. 

4. Accuracy in discrimination reactions shows a correlation of 
—.55 with type of tension line—i.e., degree of evenness of the 
tracing. 

5. Type of error in discrimination reactions shows a correlation 
of .38 with average tension. 

6. Type of error shows a correlation of .52 with type of tension 
line. 


An Experimental Study of the Effects of Certain Incentives on 
Muscular Work. C. W. Manzer, Washington Square College, 
New York University. 

The main purpose of this study was to determine the effect on 
muscular work of three kinds of incentives: (1) language sug- 
gestion regarding the difficulty of the work—‘ easy,” “ medium,” 
and “hard,” (2) comment on output during work periods by both 
experimenter and subject, and (3) asking subject to do “his very 
best.” 

The work consisted of maximal contractions at intervals of twenty 
seconds on the Smedley hand dynamometer. The subjects were 
fifty adults, twenty-five women and twenty-five men. The apparatus 
and work score were completely concealed from the subject at all 
times. The work was of the same degree of objective difficulty 
throughout the experiment. 

The following results seem justified : 

1. Of the three language suggestions, “ hard,” that is, telling the 
subject he is about to perform a “hard” task, leads to the largest 
increase in amount of work done compared with the output of the 
control series in which the subject was told that the task was to be 
of “standard” difficulty throughout. 

2. Comment on performance increases output. Comment by the 
subject on his performance is more effective in increasing output 
than comment on the subject’s work by the experimenter. 

3. Within the work series that were commented upon there were 
included work series that were performed without comment. There 
was an increase in these uncommented series of work done compared 
with the control (no comment throughout). This increase was 
apparently due to the establishment in the subject of an industrious 
or “ waked-up ” attitude toward the work. 

4. In the control series (without experimental incentives) the 
women subjects worked at a higher level of efficiency than the men. 
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5. The effect of incentive on the work done by the women sub- 
jects increases steadily throughout the whole work period. 

6. Among the men subjects incentive also leads to large increases 
in output, but in the series performed without incentive the work of 
the men shows a pronounced decrease. That is, the men seem more 
directly dependent upon incentive for maintaining a high level of 
efficiency than are the women. 

7. At the end of each work period the subject was asked to make 
one more contraction, this one to be “his very best.” This “ best” 
contraction showed on the average an increase of 35 per cent over 
the previous work level. This average increase is the same for both 
women and men subjects. 


Absolute and Relative Judgments in Psychophysics. Samuet W. 

FERNBERGER, University of Pennsylvania. 

It would seem that certain criticisms might be made of the excel- 
lent work on the absolute judgment of Wever and Zener and of 
Gahagan. In the present experiment eight observers who were 
entirely unpracticed and naive at the beginning of the experiment 
were asked to give absolute judgments of lifted weights without any 
experience with a standard stimulus. Judgments were given in the 
three categories of “light,” “intermediate” and “heavy.” The 
observed relative frequencies fall into the form of the normal 
psychometric functions but the values of the coefficients of precision 
are relatively low; the intervals of uncertainty are quite high and the 
“point of subjective equality” is considerably below the middle 
weight of the series. When the results are fractionated the normal 
effects of progressive practice are observed. After the completion 
of the absolute judgment series, the same observers were given the 
normal series for comparison judgments. In every case the 
coefficients of precision are higher for the relative series ; the intervals 
of uncertainty are smaller and the points of subjective equality are 
higher. Several interesting facts are apparent. The intervals of 
uncertainty for the relative series are larger than one usually obtains 
from observers, which seems to indicate that there is a carry over 
from the former training in the absolute series. Also the training in 
the absolute series does not seem to have effected the subsequent 
practice in the relative series. And further the relation of the point 
of subjective equality in the relative series has been ascribed to the 
so-called time error but a similar error exists in the absolute series 
when no standard stimulus is presented. 
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Whole and Part Methods With Visual Spatial Material. LeLanp W. 
Crarts, Washington Square College, New York University. 
The aims of the experiment were (1) to determine the relative 

efficiency of whole and part methods for learning certain samples of 

visual spatial material, a kind not used in any previous studies of 
the whole-part problem, and (2) to secure further data as to the 
influence upon their efficiency of differences in the difficulty of the 
materials learned and the degree of unity and coherence which they 
possess. Three types of visual material—irregular arrangements of 
circles and of unrelated lines and irregular figures—were employed. 

Every type was presented by three methods—the whole, the pure 

part, and a combination or a progressive part—to three groups of 

subjects. The total exposure times were brief, ranging from 35 to 

120 seconds, partial learning only was secured with most subjects, 

reproduction was immediate. The data show the whole method to 

have been reliably superior with the circles and the figures, but 
not with the unrelated lines. These results agree with theoretical 
expectation and with the results of experiments with other materials. 

They suggest (1) that in the field of visual “ perceptual” as well 

as in that of “ motor ” or of verbal learning, neither the whole nor any 

one form of a part method will invariably be superior, and (2) that 
the whole method can be expected to be especially advantageous with 
easier and with more closely related materials. 


Sex Differences in Type of Educational Mastery. Frepericx H. 

Lunp, Temple University. 

Objective and other test records for 338 students covering a period 
of five years (four years in high school and one year in college) 
point to certain very interesting sex differences in type of mastery 
of typical curricular material. While the girls in this group were 
more highly selected as determined by high school and college grades, 
it was found that their performance only slightly exceeded that of 
the boys on the Carnegie Test and certain other objective educational 
and intelligence tests. The only objective tests which gave to the 
girls the superiority indicated by school marks were the English, 
language, and literature tests. 

That the differences here referred to are not merely those which 
might result from different standards in grading boys and girls is 
apparent from the fact that on the objective language and English 
tests the superiority of the girls was as great as in the case of their 
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grades. A more probable interpretation would seem to be that there 
is a difference in type of mastery. In the case of the girls educational 
mastery both in high school and college might conceivably be more 
of the linguistic and purely sensorimotor type rather than one of 
genuine understanding, being less motivated in the direction of the 
latter than the boys. If their mastery is more of the verbal, sensori- 
motor, or rote type, and less of the logical, one should expect their 
connections to deteriorate faster with the lapse of time. This, indeed, 
would seem to be the case. For when given the Carnegie Test which 
tests long-range memory for material learned during the four years 
of high school, the performance of the girls drops very much more 
than that of the boys. That the boys should have retained a larger 
percentage of the material learned suggests mastery of a higher order, 
and the formation of cormections more of the logical type. Inasmuch 
as the data of this survey would seem to indicate that sensorimotor 
and verbal mastery may be all that is required in order to make 
grades and pass examinations in most subjects it constitutes some- 
thing of an indictment of our educational system. 


The Behavior of White Rats in a Rotated Tunnel Maze. C. K. 

TrvuEBLOOD, Brown University. 

Seventy-eight white rats of two different strains, 53 of one strain 
and 25 of another, were trained to traverse a tunnel maze in which 
they were prevented from being affected visually by the external 
environment of the maze. On the completion of training, they were 
subjected to rotations of the maze to various positions of the com- 
pass. With the 25 animals of one strain the disturbance customarily 
appearing in the behavior of the animals upon maze rotation, was 
eliminated. With the 53 animals of the other strain it was signifi- 
cantly reduced. Forty per cent fewer animals were disturbed by 
rotation of the tunnel maze than were disturbed in an alley maze 
covered with a canvas tent, tent and maze rotating as a unit, used 
by Carr in 1917. Thirty per cent fewer animals were disturbed by 
rotation in the tunnel maze than were disturbed by rotation in an 
enclosed elevated maze used by the writer in 1928. In the animals 
disturbed, the degree of disturbance, as measured by the number of 
trials in which the animal showed confusion, was twenty per cent 
less than Carr had obtained in 1917 and ten per cent less than the 
writer had obtained with the enclosed elevated maze in 1928. 
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General Factors in Transfer in the White Rat. THeEovore A. 

Jackson, Columbia University. 

The present study comprises two experiments on transfer of 
training in the white rat intended to determine the influence of gen- 
eral factors in transfer. The first experiment deals with transfer 
effects on maze learning from such general conditions as handling, 
mere exploration in a revolving wheel, runs in a motivation apparatus 
and runs in a problem-box. Considerable transfer was found to 
occur under each of these conditions. The second experiment dealt 
with the influence of various degrees of overlearning of one maze 
on transfer to another. Different groups were given 0, 10, 20, 30 
and 40 trials on the first maze after complete mastery and then trans- 
ferred to the second maze. Transfer effects were found throughout 
but these were negative in some cases. An interpretation of the 
results in terms of present theories will be attempted. 


The Effects of Oxygen Deprivation (Anoxaemia) on Mental and 
Emotional Behavior. Ross A. McFartanp, Columbia University. 


This research concerns an investigation of the deterioration of 
simple and complex mental functions as well as the study of the 
emotional (personality) changes under reduced oxygen conditions. 


Sixteen subjects breathed gas mixtures corresponding to the oxygen 
percentages at very high altitudes. The gas mixtures were made 
up in a large Douglas breathing bag making it possible to hold the 
oxygen conditions constant during an hour’s experimental period. 
Since it has been shown that the reduced partial pressure of oxygen 
and not the mechanical pressure at high altitudes causes the sig- 
nificant changes, this technique proved to be reliable as well as con- 
venient. Each subject started at 16-18,000 feet. At each experimental 
period following the oxygen percentage was changed approximately 
2,000 feet until the subject reached a limit. Tests were taken as 
high as 28,000 feet. Controls of normal oxygen were introduced 
from time to time. During each experimental hour tests were given 
to each subject involving simple and complex reactions, neuro-mus- 
cular control and higher mental processes involving memory and 
reasoning. Tests of irritability and persistency were given to accen- 
tuate the emotional reactions which appear at high altitudes. The 
changes in mental functions were objectively recorded bringing out 
individual differences as well as general tendencies for all subjects. 
The emotional and personality changes were very marked, revealing 
important implications for abnormal psychology and psychiatry. The 
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research also has significance in relation to fatigue and other problems 
in physiological psychology. 


Metabolic Cost During Muscular Exertion. Herman J. P. Scuu- 

BERT, Columbia University. 

The discussion will center on the bodily response in the course 
of a twenty-two minute period of moderate muscular exertion. The 
metabolic energy exchange and the breathing and heart response 
while engaged in muscular work are being studied. Data will be 
presented to show the trend of each of these components of the 
bodily response during the work period and during the time necessary 
for recovery from the work. Analysis of the data for indications of 
change in capability of the body to perform work will be made. 


Further Experiments on Auditory Nerve Impulses. ERNEsT GLEN 

Wever and Cuarces W. Bray, Princeton University. 

This title is intentionally rather general and non-committal, for 
we are as yet not wholly determined as to content, and for this 
reason also we should like, if possible, to postpone the presentation 
of the abstract. The situation is that we are just about to begin 
a new phase of our investigation in which we hope for some par- 
ticularly pertinent results, and if these new experiments are far 
enough along by the time of the meeting we should like immensely 
to present them. We are almost ready to measure the nerve voltages 
by means of the cathode ray oscillograph, and if we can get our 
amplifier to operate properly these measurements should be made 
within a few days. But if this phase of the investigation is not in 
shape to report by the time of the meeting, we shouid like to discuss 
some other experiments already completed, in which we have 
extended the fundamental study to some new species, including 
reptiles and amphibians. 


The Influence of Adrenal Extract on Behavior and Mental E fficiency. 

ArtTHurR T. Jersitp, Columbia University. 

This study was designed to find whether bodily changes similar 
to those found in emotional excitement aid or interfere with the 
exercise of mental ability. The bodily changes were induced artifi- 
cially by means of hypodermic injection of adrenal extract. (The 
preparation employed was a 1-—1,000 solution adrenalin chloride.) 
After a preliminary period of practice on six mental and two motor 
tests, there followed an experimental routine in which tests were 
administered to the six subjects on a given day following an injec- 
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tion of adrenalin, on a following day when no drug was administered, 
again on a day with adrenalin, and so on. An injection of saline 
solution was used for control purposes. Measurements were made 
of pulse, systolic and diastolic blood pressure, and tests were made 
for glycosuria. The results reveal (1) marked changes in pulse 
and blood pressure, with significant individual differences and fluctua- 
tions; (2) behavior changes in the form of emotional irritability, 
tremor, stutter, subsequent fatigue, weeping and _irascibility; 
(3) lowered mental efficiency and increased motor efficiency when 
records following the injection of adrenalin are compared with 
records on normal days. 


Influence of Age on Codrdination in Adults. W.R. Mixes, Stanford 

University. 

Age is commonly referred to as one of the factors influencing 
reaction speed and coordination facility. For example, Exner re- 
ported results on an “old pauper” and gave the unpracticed simple 
reaction time as 1.0 seconds. There has been very little systematic 
accumulation of such data on older adults. The present report is 
a part of an extended study on Later Maturity, which has been in 
progress at Stanford University. This paper discusses results on a 
sample 100 adults, 53 men and 47 women, age range 26 to 87, mean 
49, taken without selection. A simple alternating current chrono 
scope is described, and a battery of reaction and coordination measure- 
ments outlined. The mean value for finger reaction to sound 
(pressing key) was .241, S.D. .096; for lifting finger (release of 
key), .227, S.D. .052; for lifting foot (release of key by ball of 
foot), .242, S.D. .047 seconds. The simple coordination of the 
index finger (right hand) extension followed by contraction gave 
a mean of .159, S.D. .056 seconds. The codrdination of the right 
hand in reaching a distance of 6 inches, grasping a vertical pencil 
and thrusting it in another hole 1% inches distant gave a mean 
of 1.21, S.D. 0.23. The similar codrdination for the left hand shows 
a mean of 1.36, S.D. 0.24. The inter-correlations of these various 
measures and their probable indications in reference to the aging 
of individuals are discussed. 


An Analytical Study of the Conditioned Knee-Jerk. G. R. WeEnnt, 

Yale University. 

An analytical study of conditioned knee-jerks was made. The 
stimuli were successive blows at one-fifth second interval to the 
patellar tendon of each leg. Repetition of such double stimulations 
of the two knee-jerks results in the formation of conditioned re- 
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sponses. The first blow alone then elicits a response of the opposite 
leg. The conditioned responses were compared with (1) the tem- 
poral incidence of the facilitating effect of the first blow on the 
second response; (2) crossed reflexes to tendon stimulation; (3) vol- 
untary responses to tendon stimulation; and (4) habits of quadriceps 
response. Twenty-nine subjects were used: 

The three main results were: 

1. When reflex connections exist between the conditioned stimulus 
and the response to the unconditioned stimulus, the effect of the 
repetition of double stimulations is to increase this reflex response. 
Impulses to the opposite quadriceps were shown to be associated 
with the knee-jerk. This crossed reflex was sensitized by condition- 
ing. In addition to this increase of the reflex connections a true 
conditioned response also developed. The two types of response 
had distinct reaction-times and contraction-curves. 

2. Voluntary reactions were found to have no essential differences 
from conditioned responses. The discharges initiating conditioned 
responses and voluntary reactions were shown to be present also in 
(a) habits of quadriceps contraction after voluntary contraction; 
(b) crossed reflexes in hyperexcitable subjects; (c) facilitation 
effects of a blow to one knee on the response of the other leg; 
and (d) the normal knee-jerk. 

3. A significant accompaniment of the conditioning process is 
the reduction in the original response to the conditioned stimulus. 
In some subjects the reflex knee-jerk became much reduced in 
amplitude and was often absent. 


Summation and Inhibition of Reflex Eyelid Responses to Paired 
Light and Sound Stimuli. Ernest R. Hitcarp, Yale University. 
Light and sound stimuli are presented at intervals varying from 

simultaneity to 400 sigma by means of the Dodge pendulum photo- 

chronograph, the lid responses being recorded photographically by 
the shadow of an artificial lash. The responses to light are either 

absent or minimal, at a latency of 100 sigma, while the sound is a 

more adequate stimulus and regularly evokes measurable. responses 

at a latency of 40 sigma. 

The maximal response is obtained at such a time interval between 
light and sound as to make the two reaction tendencies occur simul- 
taneously, that is, with the light preceding the sound by 60 sigma. 
The summated response is greater in amplitude than the sum of the 
normal amplitude of response to light and the normal amplitude 
of the response to sound. 
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The evidence for an inhibitory interval is not as clear, but some 
tendencies are indicated. 


A Note on the Relation between Intensity of Stimulation and the 
Amplitude and Latency of the Lid-Reflex. Heten Peak, Yale 
University. 

The lid-reflex was elicited under psychophysiological sets estab- 
lished by instructions: (1) to relax; (2) to wink voluntarily in 
response to noise stimuli; (3) to press a key voluntarily with the 
finger in response to the noise. Four intensities of noise stimuli 
presented in random order evoked the reflex and the voluntary 
responses which were recorded photographically from five subjects. 
Three preliminary generalizations are suggested: (1) The amplitude 
of the lid-reflex tends to increase in direct proportion to the logarithm 
of the stimulus intensity. (2) The increment of increase of response 
with increased intensity of stimulation is less under a state of relaxa- 
tion than under a relatively tense state of the reactor. (3) Reflex 
latency shows a slight decrease with increasing intensity of stimula- 
tion. When comparing responses of the same amplitude, however, 
this difference in time disappears in all but one subject. 


Two New Timing Devices: A Chronoscale and a New Chronoscope. 
Rensis Likert, New York University. 


The paper will consist of a demonstration of the second model 
of the chronoscale, an explanation of its operation, and some sug- 
gested uses for the apparatus. It will include also a brief description 
of a new chronoscope built upon much the same principle as the 


chronoscale. 

1. The chronoscale is an apparatus designed to control the time 
interval between two successive events. Once it is set the chrono- 
scale automatically presents the second event at the predetermined 
interval after the first event, and then returns to the initial starting 
position in readiness for another trial. The chronoscale may be set 
for intervals from one one-hundredth of a second to six minutes in 
units of less than one one-hundredth of a second. The average 
error throughout this range is less than 3.0 ms. A few of its 
suggested uses are: in delayed response studies; for controlling 
the time interval between the presentation of the conditioned and 
unconditioned stimulus in conditioned reaction work; and for con- 
trolling exposure times. It may also be used as a chronoscope for 
the measurement of time in units of one one-hundredth of a second. 

2. The new chronoscope is essentially a Telechron clock motor 
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driving a Hipp chronoscope clutch mechanism. Its unit of measure- 
ment is one m.s. 


Two New Models of the Synchronous-Motor Chronoscope with 

Accessories. Louis Wm. Max, New York University. 

The following pieces of apparatus were described and demon- 
strated : 

1. A simplified model of the Dunlap chronoscope, with two field 
magnets instead of ten and smaller parts throughout. It runs on 
4 volts D. C. or on an A. C. toy transformer, and can also be used 
for the accurate registration of small time intervals on photographic 
film. 

2. A self-starting and self-synchronizing chronoscope, which is 
plugged directly into the A. C. line, and which has a dial reading 
in units of 1 sigma. The clutch mechanism is self-centering, and 
is so designed as to lessen the inertia of the moving system and 
the slip of the clutch on the pole-faces. 

3. An improved type of neon glow lamp, which, because of its 
large and flat electrode surface and its practically instantaneous 
action, is admirably adapted for reaction-time work. It can be used 
on the D. C. line or on a 90 volt radio B-battery. 

4. A new type of stimulus key, designed to facilitate the use of 
the above neon lamp in a chronoscope circuit, and to eliminate the 
use of the relay which ordinarily recloses the circuit of the stationary 
or breaking magnet. It can be used with both the Dunlap and the 
Hipp chronoscopes. 

5. An inexpensive electromagnetic tuning-fork for use with the 
synchronous-motor chronoscope, and for graphic time-recording. 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
Beginnings of Gestalt Theory. Kurt Korrxa, Smith College. 


Development of Connectionism. E. L. Tuornprxe, Columbia 
University. 
ADDRESS OF THE HONORARY PRESIDENT 


In Defense of Some Discarded Concepts. Howarp C. Warren, 
Princeton University. 


Following the presidential address, motion pictures of the 
embryonic behavior of kittens were shown by Mr. James Coranios 
of Brown University. (Introduction by Prof. Leonard Carmichael.) 





THE TWELFTH CONGRESS OF GERMAN 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


WILLIS D. ELLIS 
Frankfurt am Main 


Histories of Psychology will doubtless note the twelfth Kongress 
der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie (Hamburg, April 13-17, 
1931) as marking a point where Wholeness, no longer a contro- 
versial issue, took its place among psychological concepts and in- 
augurated thereby a revival of common interest scarcely known 
since the days of psychology’s first laboratories. “ With but few 
exceptions, the principle of wholeness and rejection of a summative 
elemental standpoint is dominant throughout modern psychology in 
Germany.” * This sentence summarizes the outstanding impression 
given by speakers at the congress sessions. 

Two reservations must not be overlooked, however. Agreement 
upon the general fact of wholeness does not imply agreement regard- 
ing what the term means or what the function of “ wholeness” in 
psychology is. On the other hand, with whatever emphases and 
modifications the concept may be adopted by one psychologist or 
another, all find in it extraordinary stimulus to increased activity, 
for adopting also means adapting. The number and variety of papers 
reporting experimental work uncovering evidence of whole-phe- 
nomena and their characteristics alone attest to this fact. With 
recognition of this experimental field there has come a veritable gold- 
rush of investigators, each contributing, if indirectly, an increase in 
the common wealth. The principal groups engaged in this enterprise 
are those laying stress upon the words Gestalt (Berlin and Frank- 
furt), Personalism (Hamburg), Structuralism (Leipzig), and 
Nativism (Rostock). To these should be added the Vienna School 
under Profs. Karl Biihler and Charlotte Bihler. 

Let us turn now to congress details. The 79 papers may be 
roughly classified as follows: 

*W. Stern and others, Das psychologische Institut der Hamburgischen 


Universitat in seiner gegenwartigen Gestalt, 1931. (A booklet prepared for 
the use of congress members.) 
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ES ea 
Sensation and Perception 

Feeling and Emotion 

Attention, Memory and Thought 

Nervous System 

Motor Phenomena and Action 

Plant and Animal Behavior 

Evolution and Heredity 

Special Mental Conditions 

Nervous and Mental Disorders 

Social Functions of the Individual 

Industrial and Personnel Problems............. 
Childhood and Adolescence 

Educational Psychology 

Biometry and Statistics 

Mental Tests 

CE Sia d SUE SUEEA AN Ca dont dn ceccoedbecebuke 


Of these, 64 were short reports read at section-meetings and 
restricted to 20 minutes ; the other 15 were longer addresses delivered 
before the entire congress. Seven round table discussion groups 
were held. Approximately 250 persons attended the open sessions. 

An innovation, “ modeled on the American system,” consisted 
of one evening lecture given by Prof. Felix Krueger on “ The Place 
of Psychology in German Universities and Colleges.” Representa- 
tives of allied fields (Philosophy, Education, Psychiatry, Physiology, 
etc.) also spoke at this meeting. Another innovation was that of 
devoting an entire day of two formal sessions to the single topic: 
Sprachpsychologie. The sense in which “speech and language” is 
especially pertinent to wholeness problems was emphasized by several 
speakers. If speech, as Prof. A. A. Griinbaum suggested, is the 
completion of thought, then light thrown upon language should prove 
useful toward an understanding of thought processes—than which 
nothing more unquestionably typifies whole-events. Papers read on 
this subject bore the following titles: The Whole-Theory of Speech 
(K. Buhler, Vienna) ; Speech and the World of Objects (E. Cassirer, 
Hamburg); The Psychological Basis of Speech Comprehension 
(N. Ach, Gottingen); Speech and Social Community (G. Ipsen, 
Leipzig); Speech and Action (A. A. Griinbaum, Amsterdam) ; 
Comparative Speech and Psychology (L. Weisgerber, Rostock) ; 
Speech as Expression (H. Werner, Hamburg); The Significance 
of Pathological Facts for the Problem of Speech (K. Goldstein, 
Berlin); and The Speech Defects of Schizophrenia (H. Gruhle, 
Heidelberg). 

Other formal lectures, not devoted to the problem of speech, 
were those of R. Sommer (Giessen), History of the Association for 
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Experimental Psychology from 1904 to 1929; D. Katz (Rostock), 
Hunger and Appetite; W. Enke (Marburg), Recent Experiments in 
the Field of Type-Psychology; G. Kafka (Dresden), Behaviorism 
and Comparative Psychology; J. v. Uexkiill (Hamburg), The Dog’s 
Olfactory Field. 

Chosen in rough proportion to the above classification of papers, 
the following abstracts should provide a general survey of congress 
discussions. 


General: 

R. Sommer, History of the Association for Experimental Psy- 
chology from 1904 to 1929. With the exception of seven years 
(1914-21) the association has held meetings bi-annually since its 
formation by G. E. Miiller, F. Schumann and R. Sommer. The 
first meeting was held at Giessen. Group pictures of earlier con- 
gresses (placed on display by the speaker) present a panorama of 
German psychology for over a quarter of a century. One of the 
most notable indications of the direction taken by psychology may 
be observed in the fact that, although the first board of directors 
included physiologists among its number, this policy has now been 
dropped and psychologists alone constitute the principal committees. 
Elimination of the word experimental from the name of this organiza- 
tion came (1929) as culmination of debates begun even with the 
first meeting, and symbolizes clearly the fact that psychology is 
something more than a laboratory science. 

F. Kruecer, The Place of Psychology in German Universities 
and Colleges. Psychology in Germany is more restricted to Uni- 
versities and Colleges than is customary in other countries. Attain- 
ment of self-subsistence has come but slowly and not without its 
misunderstandings, for relations with Philosophy, Physiology and 
other sciences have of necessity undergone many changes. Freeing 
itself of medieval conceptions, of dominance by such concepts as 
God and the soul, Psychology has encountered many difficulties in 
addition to those arising from its own peculiar problems. There 
was a time (1900) when to some this task seemed mastered— 
“ Psychology ” was a completed science, described and catalogued 
in Wundt’s writings. But the view of “ich hier—Gegenstand da” 
did not satisfy the younger generation. Renewed efforts in the 
study of children, primitive peoples, animals and social conditions 
began to yield data suggesting that “ Psychology,” far from being 
complete, was only beginning. Today, no less than formerly, Psy- 
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chology is confronted by extra-curricular problems and as its influence 
widens beyond the reaches of university laboratories, social respon- 
sibilities are added. Psychologists must so prepare themselves that 
faith in them may rival that of a patient in his physician. To this 
end nothing is more necessary than that every facility be placed 
by university authorities at the disposal of their psychological facul- 
ties. German universities should follow the example of America 
and establish Psychology as a separate and independent Fakultéat. 


W. PopreLreuTer, The Foundations of Psycho-criticism. “ In- 
adequacy,” whatever form it may take, constitutes the subject matter 
of a new line of study designated by the name “ Psycho-criticism.” 
Whether in thought or physical behavior, any result can be char- 
acterized as “ adequate” or “ inadequate”; subsequent investigation 
is thereby better oriented and hence the possibility of fruitful results 
enhanced. Psycho-criticism has discovered, for example, a funda- 
mental distinction between genuine and spurious thought processes. 
[It finds that many people are content with “ half baked ” conclusions 
and has devised numerous experiments by which such inadequacies 
are brought forceably to the subject’s attention. Contenting oneself 
with behavior or thought that is at best but partially adequate is 
a fault which Psycho-criticism proposes to study and combat. 


Sensation and Perception: 

E. Rusin, A Study of Psychological Acoustics. Three tone 
stimuli (hammer-bell-hammer, symbols: H,-B-H,) occurring within 
a total time lapse of 400c comprise an experience-unit. This is 
indicated by the fact that the interval between H, and B is estimated 
as smaller when all three are presented than when merely H, and B 
are given alone. Schematically : 

H; and B presented; estimated interval between H: and B—X 

H, and B and Hs presented; estimated interval between H: and B=X-n 


Since the objective interval between H, and B was the same in 
both cases these results indicate a pure distinction between stimulus 
and sensation. This measurable time-span (Verbreitungszeit) of 
H, is called the “ post-moment ” of its sensation. 


W. Merzcer, Some inquiries into the Fundamentals of Phe- 
nomenal Space. Two large squares seen at a distance, then two 
middle sized ones at a middle distance and finally small ones from 
a short distance were so presented that the three retinal images 
were optically identical. Nevertheless each set had its own threshold 
values. Reversing the conditions (i.e., threshold kept constant, dis- 
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tance, spatial interval and size of squares varied accordingly), it 
was found that the new physical values corresponded to the phe- 
nomenal values of the foregoing series. These results support the 
theory of psychophysical parallelism essential to the Gestalt theory. 


Special Mental Conditions and Childhood and Adolescence: 


K. Lewin, Substitute Acts and Substitute Satisfaction. When 
intended activity is blocked one either lets the matter drop, exerts 
himself more vigorously through other channels or substitutes for 
the intended act one of a quite different sort. If I wish to reach my 
friend, fail to get him by phone and send a telegram instead, this 
is not a substitute act, for the original intention is merely carried 
out in a different manner. Genuine substitutions are those in which 
the whole meaning of an original intention is altered. Considerable 
information about children (normal and weak minded) may be 
gained, for example, by observing their reaction to prohibitions. 
When the substitute act itself constitutes a new and (now) relatively 
independent thing, interest in the original act diminishes greatly. 
Thus renewal of an interrupted original behavior occurs in but 
20 per cent of the cases when the substitute is a difficult task; with 
easy substitutes renewal occurs in 83 per cent of all cases studied. 
If the substitute stands in communicating relation to the original 
there are but 43 per cent renewals as against 85 per cent when the 
two acts are quite distinct. Renewals by very young children occur 
more frequently than with older children. The percentage of 
renewals by weak minded (older) children falls approximately half 
way between that of young and older normal children, for their 
crystallization of interests unduly encourages some while unduly 
inhibiting other returns from substitute to original activities. As 
regards normal children these data substantiate the belief that, being 
less highly differentiated in interests, young children experience as 
communicative what for older persons are essentially distinct. 





Speech: 

K. Biuter, The Whole-Theory of Speech: Individual sounds 
which are called “words” are essentially secondary not only to 
language as a whole but to the activity of verbal expression. Words 
are abstractions which dictionaries list, but language cannot be called 
a sequence of “words” in this sense. The alleged invariance of 
words implied by dictionaries vanishes when one considers, for ex- 
ample, the difference between the English sentences: “ Parents love 
children ” and “ Children love parents” in both of which the same 
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“words” are employed. Language is a treasure house of symbols 
(in Cassirer’s sense), not a collection of individual sounds. 

G. Ipsen, Speech and Social Community. A study of speech 
is particularly useful to social psychology, for the language of a 
group—its jargon, dialect, colloquialisms, professional terms, or 
whatnot—is an important factor in the unity pervading that group. 
In their actual occurrence, speech and social community are not two 
“related” things--they compose, rather, a common whole. Comment 
and reply constitute Conversation, which is the basis of speech. The 
“dialectic moments” of Conversation are: (1) Reply carries on 
beyond the comment; (2) Reply answers the comment; (3) Reply 
completes the thought suggested by the comment. 


K. Gotpstetn, The Significance of Pathological Facts for the 
Problem of Speech. No catalogue of his various acts will give an 
adequate picture of a patient’s condition, since an act on his part, 
although identical with that of another patient or of normal people, 
may play a functional role unique to his case. Thus aphasia in 
patients A and B may be an “expression” of quite different con- 
ditions and require, therefore, correspondingly different treatment. 
Speech is a functional part in the whole of experience and social 
relation and cannot be studied in isolation. Two levels of speech 
employment appear in almost all cases of speech defects, speech 
variations and partial aphasias: viz., the matter of fact, unthinking 
or spontaneous (“inter-situational”) level, and the thoughtful, 
presentational level. The same word that came out naturally and 
without hesitation as factor in a concrete situation (first level) will 
escape the patient entirely when needed on the level of conscious 
presentation of an idea. Application of this information to a general 
theory of speech seems highly advisable. 





























THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIDWESTERN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


HORACE B. ENGLISH 
Ohio State University, Secretary 


The Association met under the presidency of Dr. L. L. Thur- 
stone as guests of the University of Chicago on Friday and Saturday, 
May 8 and 9, 1931. Two hundred and ninety-three persons registered 
and a considerable number in addition were in attendance. There 
were forty-six papers read and discussed in six sessions. In addition, 
four very successful and truly informal round-tables were held 
Friday evening, and on Saturday there was a lively session in which 
reports were presented showing the type of work under way in the 
several laboratories represented. 

At the business meeting the Secretary reported that 298 persons 
were members of the Association. Of these, somewhat more than 
half are members or associates of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. This includes, moreover, approximately half of the members 
of the A. P. A. resident in the district served by the Midwestern 
Psychological Association. While there is thus an obvious over- 
lapping, there is a sufficiently large number interested in the Mid- 
western who are unaffiliated with the national group to make it 
unfeasible for the former to be constituted as a regional section of 
the latter. 

It is a commentary upon the growth of psychology in this country 
that the Midwestern is now of about the same size and has something 
like the same general professional complexion as the national asso- 
ciation fifteen years ago. (Of course there were giants in those 
days but that is always true of older days.) 

In order to strengthen the position of psychology on the Council 
of the A. A. A. S., the Midwestern Psychological Association applied 
for and was granted affiliation with the A. A. A. S. 

A resolution of respect to the memory of Albert Paul Weiss, a 
former president of the Association, was adopted. 

The annual dinner, which concluded the meeting, was held in 
the refectory of Ida Noyes Hall, Saturday evening and was attended 
by about two hundred persons. President Thurstone’s address was 
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upon the topic, “ The Measurement of Social Attitudes.” An exten- 
sion of psychophysical methods was shown to yield data of equal 
reliability with those obtained by instruments and of greater 
immediate social utility. 


The program of professional papers follows; despite the pressure 


on the journals, it is to be hoped that most of these papers will be 
published in a reasonably near future. A very brief summary has 
been published by C. A. Ruckmick.* 


l. 


~~) 


™~S 


*In the American Journal of Psychology, 1931, 43, 520-525. 


Section A—PHYSIOLOGICAL AND SENSORY PROCESSES 


Chairman: FRANKLIN FeEarinc, Northwestern University 


The neutral point in after-images of spectral light. ADELBERT 
Forp, University of Michigan. 

Some possible neurophysiological sources of action current fre- 
quencies. Donaxtp B. Linps.Ley, University of Iowa. 


. On the relative accuracy of detection of emphasized words in 


spoken sentences by the sense of touch and by the lip-reader’s 
vision. Dorotuy THompson, Northwestern University. 

The reliability of certain types of pursuit reactions and the effect 
of induced optical defects. A. R. Laver, lowa State College. 


. The lowa eye-movement camera. RopertT Y. WALKER, Uni- 


versity of lowa. 


. Factors influencing the “coefficient of trait variability” of 


steadiness. Gaice B. Pautsen, Ohio University. 


. The influence of various types of music on body sway. RiIcHARD 


W. Hussanp and Maxine Brostrom, University of Wisconsin. 


. An empirical study of choice. Coteman R. Grirrits, Uni- 
P ) 


versity of Illinois. 


Section B—CuiLp PsycHoLoGy 


Chairman: Hersert Wooprow, University of Illinois 


. Generalization and specificity of the plantar response in newborn 


infants. Kart C. Pratt, Ohio State University. 


. Growth curves of human structure and performance. Epwarp 


B. Grene, University of Michigan. 
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. The development and training of bladder control in infants. 
Hyatmar F. Scor, University of Iowa. 
The sleep activity of young children. C. R. Garvey, Yale 
University. 
Some factors which affect instability and mood level in nursery 
school children. Mary A. M. Leg, M.D. 
Some aspects of the motor rhythmic performance of young 
children. Harotp M. Wrttiams, State University of Iowa. 


Section A—LEARNING 


Chairman: Hutsey Cason, University of Wisconsin 


The time factor in elimination of culs-de-sac in stylus maze 
learning. Henry N. Peters, University of Missouri. 
Conditioning as a function of the interval between the conditioned 
and the original stimulus. Heten Morritt Wore, Ohio 
State University. 

Transfer of response in human subjects. Haro_p GULLIKSEN, 
University of Chicago. 

Effect of varying complexity of material upon the form of 
learning curves. J. B. Stroup, Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia. 

Factors affecting the reliability of the maze: a comparison of 
the high relief finger maze and an improved form of the stylus 
maze. THURMAN C. Scott and B. B. Netson, Ohio University. 
Motivation versus repetition in learning. Homer B. Rego, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College. 

Learning difficulty and analogic change in two types of linguistic 
structure. Dart L. Worrie, Ohio State University. 


Section B—SocraAL AND APPLIED PsyCHOLOGY 


Chairman: RicnHarp M. Exxiott, University of Minnesota 


Quotidian variability. Hersert Wooprow, University of 
Illinots. 

An attempt at a rating scale for psychologists. Martin L. 
ReyMeErt, Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research. 

Aims in the introductory course ip psychology. A. R. GILLI 
LAND, Northwestern University. 
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A realistic-energic psychology. James P. Porter, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

What happens when the second judgment is recorded in a 
true-false test? Epna E. Lamson, University of Cincinnati. 
The comparative influence of group and expert opinion at various 
age levels. C. H. Marpite and Norman C. Meter, University 
of lowa. 

The induction of opinion through social suggestion by means 
of “ planted content.” Arsert D. Annis, State University 
of Iowa. 

The effect of motion pictures on the social attitudes of high 
school children. Rutn C. Peterson, University of Chicago. 
Miniature highway apparatus for investigation of safety in 
automotive driving. T. W. Forses, Ohio State University. 
Reliability and halo effect in the Purdue Rating Scale for in 
structors. H. H. Remmers, Purdue University. 


SeEcTION B—EMOTIONS AND AESTHETICS 


Chairman: CHEsTER Darrow, Institute for Juvenile Research 


Papers limited to 10 minutes 


Adequate emotional stimuli and the psychogalvanic experiment. 
B. B. Netson and James P. Porter, Ohio University. 

The measurement of emotion or emotionality. Carney LANDIs, 
New York Psychiatric Institute. 

A study of the relative memory value of pleasant and unpleasant 
words. Ross STaGNer, University of Wisconsin. 

The learning and retention of pleasant and unpleasant activities. 
Hutsey Cason, University of Wisconsin. 

Some aspects of artistic piano playing. LamLa SKINNER, Unt- 
versity of Lowa. 

The vibrato as produced on string instruments. Scotr N. 
Recer, University of Iowa. 

Technique for studying pitch and intensity in speech and song 
with preliminary statement of results. Josepm Tirrin, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Bodily positions in normal sleep. A criticism of the alleged 
desire to return to the fetal state. H. M. Jonnson, Mellon 
Institute. 

A program for the study of the facial expression of the emotion. 
CuristiAn A. Ruckxmick, University of Iowa. 
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Section A—ANIMAL PsyCHOLOGY 


Chairman: Joun F. SHeparp, University of Chicago 


. A new experiment upon relative food preferences of the white 
rat. Paut THomas Younc, University of IIlinois. 

. Maze learning following lesion of the cervical spine. Oris C. 
INGEBRITSEN, University of Chicago. 

. A preliminary report on right and left handedness in the rat. 
Grorce M. Pererson, University of Chicago. 

. An electrophysiological exploration of the central nervous system 
of the rat. Lee Epwarp Travis, University of Iowa, and Joun 
M. Dorsey, University of Michigan. 

. Cerebral action currents in the dog. S. H. Bartiey and F. T. 
Perkins, University of Kansas. 

. Use of tools by a Cebus monkey. A motion picture demonstra- 
tion. Hernricu Kiuever, Behavior Research Fund, Chicago. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A NATION-WIDE survey in English usage, reading and vocabulary 
is being conducted by the Psychological Corporation during October 
and November, 1931. The study is being directed by Dr. L. J. 
O’Rourke. Dr. Judd and Dr. E. L. Thorndike are serving as an 
advisory committee. All schools are invited to participate in the 
survey program. For samples of tests and further information, 
address the Washington Office of the Psychological Corporation at 
3506 Patterson Street, N. W. 

Last year 825,000 pupils throughout the country took part in 
the survey. National norms are being completed and will be sent 
to all schools that cooperated in the English usage study last year 
in order that they may compare the achievement of their pupils with 
national standards. 


Dr. NEwMAN L. HooprINGARNER has been promoted to a full 
professorship in business psychology in New York University. 


A prize of 10,000 francs has been offered for the best essay in 
French or English on Total Education (physical, intellectual, moral). 
For particulars apply to: 


Groupe Francais d’Education Nouvelle, 
41 Rue Gay-Lussac 
Paris V*. 


Tue Barker Foundation of Chicago has made a grant to subsidize 
research by Robert H. Gault of Northwestern University during a 
period of five years beginning September 1, 1931. The work relates 
to the sense of touch (vibration?) and the possibility of extending 
its usefulness as a medium for learning to interpret and to use spoken 
language. The Illinois State Department of Public Welfare is sub- 
sidizing the same research through a two year period beginning 
September first. An educational experiment that has grown out of 
the research has now been going on for three years in Chicago. In 
September it will be extended to the State School for the Deaf in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, and continued in Chicago. The experiment 
is being fully copied in a school for the deaf in Berlin, Germany. 
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646 NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. J. McKeen Carre tt, editor of School and Society, sailed 
for England on August 26 in order to attend as the delegate of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science the centenary 
meeting of the British Association. 


Dr. CHARLES E. SPEARMAN, professor of psychology at the 
University of London, will retire at the end of the coming academic 
year. He will be succeeded by Dr. Cyril L. Burt, professor of psy- 
chology at the London Training College. 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Vineland 
Laboratory of the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, was 
celebrated from September 3 to 5. Professor Henry H. Goddard, 
professor of abnormal and clinical psychology at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, was the guest of honor. Dr. Goddard was director of the labora- 
toty at the school from the time of its founding in 1906 until 1918, 
when he left to take charge of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research. 
On the evening of September 3, E. R. Johnstone, director of the 
school, gave an address on “ The Institution as a Laboratory.” On 
Friday morning the address by William J. Ellis, on “ Research in 
Public Welfare,” was followed by an address by Professor Arnold 


Gesell, professor of child hygiene and director of the psychological 
clinic at Yale University, on the “ Study of the Genetic Psychology.” 
There was a reception in the evening. On September 5, the last day 
of the celebration, Dr. Edgar A. Doll, director of research at the 
school, gave an address on “ The Outlook for Further Research.” 
In the afternoon, Earl Barnes spoke on “ Child Research and Social 
Progress.” The address delivered by Dr. Goddard in the evening 


was followed by a smoker. 


Dr. ApELBERT Forp, recently Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Michigan, has resigned to become professor and 
head of the department at Lehigh University. 


Dr. NorMAN Mater, for two years National Research Fellow at 
Chicago, has been appointed Instructor in Psychology at Michigan. 


Dr. Paut P. Brarnerp, last year Instructor in Psychology at 
Michigan, has been appointed Professor of Psychology at West- 
minster College, Salt Lake City. 


Dr. E. B. Greene, Social Science Research Fellow, last year, has 
returned to Michigan as Instructor in Psychology. 
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At New York University, T. C. Schneirla has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, and T. A. Jackson Visiting 
Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


Proressor DouGias Fryer, Head of the Department of Psy- 
chology at New York University, University Heights, is spending 
this year in Europe on sabbatical leave. He can be reached at the 
Psychology Laboratory, Cambridge University, England, and will 
spend some time visiting various European laboratories to observe 
experimental developments in the field of interests and motivation. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, has announced that it 
will open a new type of teacher training institution in September, 
1932. This school will operate as an undergraduate unit at the college 
level and will be under the direction of Dr. Thomas Alexander, Pro- 
fessor of Education in Teachers College. 





